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More and more news organizations are ny 
more and more with data. To learn everything 
you need to know — from the basics to the 
cutting edge — come to the premier event for 
journalists who work with data. 


IRE's 2012 Computer-Assisted Reporting 
Conference is a must-attend event, _ 
dozens of sessions and hands-on training 
classes. The hallmark of IRE training is 
skills-based, practical information that 
prepares you to immediately up your pom, 
and the CAR Conference is no exception. 


the 2012 CAR Conference can help. 


What's in store this year? 


* Year two of our popular NewsCamp program, 


which will give you a practical understanding 

of how to approach information that comes in 
inconvenient, unstructured forms: tweets, e-mails, 
reports, videos and other records. You'll learn the 
basics of unstructured data analysis and tools you 
can use to lasso your records. 


% Build your First News App, a mini-boot camp 


that will walk you through the process of taking 
a dataset from raw data and turning it into a 
searchable online database using the Python 
language and the Django Web framework. 
Seating is limited. 


* Dozens of panels and hands-on sessions, including: 


* Data for elections coverage 


* Tracking social media and turning it into 
investigations 


* Handling and analyzing Twitter feeds 

* The latest in mapping with open source tools 
* Open records - winning the battles 

* Introduction to data journalism 

* Finding hidden data 


* Getting started - Basic classes in spreadsheets 
and databases 


* Advanced classes in programming, mapping 
and statistics 


* Google fusion tables 
* Scraping the web for data and information 


For more information and 


to register, go to www.ire.org/conferences/nicar-201 2. 
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A vocal minority of America Jewry has 
long believed the paper is unfair to Israel. 
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In Texas, high school football is the killer app 
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n November 26, 2011, The New York Times published an investigation of 

Ronald Lauder’s aggressive use of strategies available to the superrich to 

avoid paying hundreds of millions of dollars in taxes. It was the kind of 
story that makes people angry, and something the nation needs more of from its 
press. As the presidential race unfolds, and competing claims about tax cuts and 
job-creators pile up, we can’t afford coverage that simply records this debate; we 
need the press to show us how the richest 1 percent’s share of national income 
more than doubled between 1980 and 2008, from 8 percent to 18 percent. Show us 
how the game is rigged. In a recent survey by a Harvard business professor, most 
Americans thought that the richest 20 percent of households control less than 60 
percent of the nation’s wealth; in fact they control more than 80 percent. A misin- 
formed public is not solely the press’s fault. But the press is not blameless either. 
There is talk that the Occupy Wall Street protests could alter the top-down frame 
that dominates the press’s political and economic coverage. But the last decade is 
littered with vows from American journalism to do better: after the phony case for 
invading Iraq; after Hurricane Katrina. We hope this time will be different. cur 


Money talks 

in 2006, Ronald Lauder posed 
in his Neue Galerie in New York 
with a piece from his collection: 
Gustav Klimt’s “Adele Bloch- 
Bauer I,” once the world’s most 
expensive artwork. 
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EDITORIAL 


In the Dark 


The campaign to weaken campaign-finance disclosure laws 


Journalists are big believers in the First Amendment; its legal 


force undergirds the fearless journalism that democracy requires. 
But now comes a perversion of that amendment, an effort to turn 
it against another tool that enables democracy-sustaining journal- 
ism: the laws that require political donors to make their names 
known, and that empower vital reporting on money, power, and 
influence. Of course, our right to know who funds our politicians or 


pays for any given civic megaphone has been battered time 
and again by lawyers and loopholes. Unprecedented amounts 
of unprecedentedly opaque money will shape the 2012 elec- 
tions. Reporters already have their work cut out for them 
to make this understandable and to show who is trying to 
gain influence and shape public opinion. Imagine how much 
harder this job would be if disclosure requirements were 
found to be an unconstitutional burden on free speech? 
The First Amendment has already been used to weaken 
many laws meant to level the playing field and lessen mon- 
eyed influence. From the ur-decision of Buckley v. Valeo, 
which said campaign spending could be constitutionally 
protected speech, to 2010’s Citizens United decision, which 
eased corporations’ ability to wage election battles, the three- 
legged stool of campaign finance reform has been eroded by a 
twisted interpretation of free expression. Limits on campaign 
expenditures? Gone. Limits on contributions? Weakened. 
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What’s left are laws requiring trans- 
parency in giving and spending, the 
one thing everyone used to agree on. It 
was acommon rhetorical point of those 
who pushed to weaken contribution or 
expenditure limits: as long as disclo- 
sure empowered voters with adequate 
information, it could factor into their 
decisions at the ballot box. 

You don’t hear that much anymore. 
Disclosure is now, like the other with- 
ered legs of the stool, a target. Take 
James Bopp, the Indiana lawyer and 
member of the Gop National Commit- 
tee who is widely credited as the archi- 
tect of many recent federal decisions 
deregulating campaign finance, includ- 
ing Citizens United. In 2010 he told The 
New York Times that having disclosure 
laws declared unconstitutional was the 
next step in a ten-year litigation plan. 

Bopp, who often represents Christian 
conservatives, has adopted gay rights as a 
proving ground, arguing that opponents 
of same-sex marriage, who claim they’ve 
faced retribution for their point of view, 
deserve to wage their political battles 
under a cloak. From that flows the idea 
that campaign-finance disclosure brings 
the potential to intimidate others who 
would spend more—possibly much more. 

There are precedents that give the 
anti-disclosure movement hope. In 1982, 
the Socialist Workers Party successfully 
argued that public disclosure would 
endanger its donors. But the courts 
have been reluctant to expand this nar- 
row exception. A challenge on similar 
grounds to Washington State’s require- 
ment that signers of an anti-same-sex- 
marriage ballot petition be made public 
was dismissed in a 2010 8-1 Supreme Court decision. “[T]o 
stand up in public for...political acts fosters civic courage, 
without which democracy is doomed. For my part, I do not 
look forward to a society which, thanks to the Supreme Court, 
campaigns anonymously,” wrote Justice Antonin Scalia. 

The lower courts have mostly followed this strong signal. 
But courts change. And Constitutional litigation history shows 
that losses can lead to victories. For example, a federal judge 
in West Virginia recently struck down a requirement that 
funders of print campaign ads be disclosed, saying that the 
state’s law would “circumscribe the First Amendment rights 
of its citizens.” An appeal will be heard shortly. 

If it stands, and if other cases follow, the First Amend- 
ment, whose spirit animates our public sphere, will instead 
be used to make it a darker arena, with less accountability, 
transparency, and knowledge. It would be an unwelcome 
development for journalism—and for democracy. csr 
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At Fifty 

Congratulations on the publication 
of your recent fiftieth anniversary 
issue (CJR, November/December 
2011). It was truly the finest collec- 
tion of commentary and analysis con- 
cerning the media that I have ever 
seen. I am so happy to see that your 
magazine has improved dramatically 
in the past few years. 

Bill White 

Los Angeles, CA 


I am truly honored that you included 
a photo of me (or at least of my bare 
feet) in your fiftieth anniversary edi- 
tion (“The Moments,” csr, Novem- 
ber/December); it is Susan Meiselas’s 
photo among the Magnum selection. 
However, for the record, I was working 
for The Boston Globe at the time, not 
The Washington Post. In the full set of 
Meiselas’s photos from that day (we 
were in the public telephone office in 
San Francisco Gotera, Morazan prov- 
ince, E] Salvador), there is a fourth 
reporter, Robert McCartney. Bob was 
the Washington Post correspondent. 
To fill in the background: in the 
best of the photos that include Bob, 
he is sitting on the floor munching 
on chicken—a somewhat less heroic 
stance than the three reporters, 
including me, diligently dictating sto- 
ries from longhand. The truth of the 
matter was that Bob was faster than 
me and Sam Dillon and James LeM- 
oyne, and he had already finished fil- 
ing by the time Susan made the shots. 
The issue was full of valuable sto- 
ries. I especially liked Michael Sha- 
piro’s revealing history of the Merc. 
Onward to the next fifty! 
Julia Preston 
National Immigration Correspondent 
The New York Times 
New York, NY 


Fun With FON 
Thanks, Dean Starkman, for a good 
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You arrive at 

the right place— 
institution-based 
journalism in a 
networked world. 


piece that everybody who cares about 
journalism should read (“Confidence 
Game,” CJR, November/December). 
And I think you arrive at the right 
place—the middle ground of institution- 
based journalism in a networked world. 

I often cringe at the theorizing of 
what you call the Future of News (Fon) 
crowd. As you correctly point out, it’s 
rarely fact-based opinion. I don’t dis- 
miss out of hand the degree to which 
old-school journalism will continue to 
be disrupted in an increasingly digitized, 
mobile, and networked world, but I do 
know there is an audience for third-party 
reportage, both small and great in scope. 
I don’t see a way in which that might ever 
change. The big question will be in an 
increasingly turbulent media environ- 
ment: How do we pay for it? None of the 
FON crowd has answered that question. 

In the near term, I think I see a 
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path forward (via good old-fashioned 
adjacency marketing), but I also see 
a horizon out there, a scary one, to be 
sure, and uncertain how far away it is, 
in which solid journalism is much too 
disrupted to be profitable in any form. 
Howard Owens 

Batavia, NY 


Congratulations on a valuable counter- 
balance to the new orthodoxy of the FON 
approach. New media have brought so 
much beneficial public involvement in 
newsgathering, comment, and the dis- 
semination of information that opposi- 
tion to the FON consensus gets dismissed 
as simply Luddite. Yet the vague FON 
optimism—that somehow committed 
activists will replace much of what jour- 
nalists do—remains unjustified. 

A notably fatuous claim is that “news 
is a conversation.” News is a service that 
people require for many reasons—and 
most people no more want to have a 
conversation with a journalist than 
they want to have a conversation with 
the postman. So I wish the Fon enthusi- 
asts would advocate new developments 
without damning the journalistic sys- 
tems on which we still depend. 

Martin Huckerby 
London, UK 


There are three pay models for journal- 
ism: 1) reader-sponsored subscriptions; 

2) commercial-sponsored advertising; 

3) benefactor-sponsored commons. I 

may be wrong, but for a journalism ven- 
ture to be successful, you have to have 

one or a mix of these three. 

The problem facing journalism today 
is the same problem facing music labels 
and movie content providers: people can 
do their own production and distribu- 
tion because the process of distribution 
over the network carries near zero cost 
at near instant speed. This acts as a cost 
pressure driving down margins of profit 
from subscriptions and ads. Once you’ve 
softened the professional requirement 





for journalism production and distribu- 
tion, it becomes difficult to justify charg- 
ing the professional premiums. 

In that, the paywall seems like a nec- 
essary innovation to make people pay for 
value by restricting the supply of profes- 
sional content and research. The profit 
margins won’t be quite as high because 
the ad model won’t pay as much as it did, 
but getting the users to pay for what they 
read is a workable model so long as the 
quality of what they’re reading exceeds 
that which they can get for free. 

Chris Allan 
Victoria, BC 


What the Merc Meant 

Thanks to Michael Shapiro for his fas- 
cinating article about the San Jose Mer- 
cury News and its early role in digital 
news (“The Newspaper That Almost 
Seized the Future,” cur, November/ 
December). I was on the newspaper 
staff there from 1987 to 1994, some of 
the paper’s salad days. I spent most of 


my time at the Mercury News on the city 

desk in San Jose as special beats edi- 
tor, deputy city editor, and acting city 

editor. One day in 1994, Bob Ingle, then 

executive editor, came to the bureau to 

talk about the future. He told reporters 

that someday they’d be carrying audio 

recorders, taking pictures, and shoot- 
ing video. His reception was silence and 

shock. Ingle, as your piece suggests, was 

a somewhat taciturn sort who kept his 

own counsel. But he had as good a vision 

of the future as anyone in those years. 
Too bad he didn’t help Knight-Ridder 
chart a new course. But as Charlene Li 

apparently learned in two years, accord- 
ing to your article, this was a company 
that keyed on short-term earnings only 
and maximizing the bottom line. 

That, of course, wasn’t the staff’s 
desire. I wouldn’t necessarily call the 
Merc a great paper in my time. But 
it was a very good paper with many 
reporters and editors who have gone 
on to enormous careers. When I left, I 


NOTES FROM OUR ONLINE READERS 


IN EARLY NOVEMBER, CJR’S ERIKA FRY CONTACTED THE POYNTER INSTITUTE 
with questions about new aggregation practices at its popular Romenesko+ blog. 
The result: Jim Romenesko’s resignation, widespread online outrage, and reams 
of commentary on aggregation standards in the link-and-summarize era. “The 
Romenesko Saga” was Fry’s blow-by-blow account of the bizarre affair: 


A fine piece that raises some important questions—especially on over-aggrega- 
tion—and clearly isn’t a hit piece on Jim Romensko. The overreaction by Julie 
Moos and Poynter is the problem. I don’t think any reasonable journalist trying to 
navigate the ever-evolving digital waters should have a problem bringing up these 
issues. Again, I don’t see attribution as the main problem here, until the longer 
posts showed up and discouraged click-throughs. The anger isn’t and shouldn’t be 
at Erika but at Poynter and Moos for sliming Jim. —Brian O’Connor 


I’m a big fan of Jim Romenesko. I have gone to his blog several times each week- 
day for the past ten or so years, and found it interesting, informative, and admira- 
bly evenhanded in laying out journalistic shortcomings. 

However, Jim should have been using quotation marks or some other clear 
means to identify words that he took directly from others. I believe that clear 
attribution is fundamental to quality journalism that enables readers to evaluate 
information and that makes fair use of the thoughts and words of others. I realize 
aggregation is evolving rapidly, but I think it and other emerging forms of quality 
journalism need to respect this fundamental value of clear attribution. 

Some maintain there was no need for quotation marks when he was using the 
exact words from the linked material. But Jim’s own posts undercut this argument. 
In reading his Rahm Emanuel item, I was struck that Jim had chosen to enclose 
in quotation marks 11 of the 72 words that his lede took directly from the Chicago 
Tribune story. Clearly, he didn’t believe the accompanying link to the full Tribune 
story constituted adequate attribution for those 11 words. 

Basically, I believe Jim just needs to remember to practice journalism of the 
same high quality—including the nitty-gritty of attribution—that his blog consis- 
tently urges all journalists to aspire to deliver to their readers. —Barney Calame 


went back to the “academy” (I’m now 
an associate professor at Emerson Col- 
lege’s journalism department). But I left 
my heart in San Jose. 

Jerry Lanson 

Boston, MA 


I worked in advertising at the Mercury 
News during the period described here. 
Based on the events I participated in, 
the things I heard about, and from 
what I remember this story is accurate, 
insightful, and contributes vastly to the 
story of newspapers in the digital age. 
But after reading it, I am somewhat 
inclined to say, “So what?” My last year 
as classified manager we did $120 mil- 
lion in help-wanted alone. A couple 
years later—after I retired—that number 
dropped to about $10 million. Filling 
jobs and selling cars and houses works 
well on an electronic platform that has 
no need for an expensive adjunct that 
produces content. I’m with Bob Ryan 
on this one. The train was going to get 
us pretty much no matter what. 
Lou Alexander 
San Jose, CA 


Newspapers and the people who run 
them are by definition conservative. 
They write the first draft of history, 
so they’re reluctant to make mistakes. 
That was especially true at the Merc 
after “Dark Alliance,” so it’s amazing 
they went as far as they did with Mer- 
cury Center. The opportunity was there, 
but the vision to exploit it by funda- 
mentally changing the business model, 
could never find purchase in a corpo- 
ration ruled by newspeople. That said, 
the reporters and editors at the Merc 
were incredibly talented at what they 
did best—producing good journalism. 
Unfortunately, what they did best was 
not what the business needed to survive. 
Doug Edwards 

Los Altos, CA 


Spirit of St. Louis 

Congratulations on your fiftieth anni- 
versary. But I was disappointed in your 
erroneous statement that the award- 
winning St. Louis Journalism Review 
(sJR)—among other regional reviews— 
“didn’t make it” (“Opening Shot,” cur, 
November/December 2011), and in 
your refusal to publish a correction. St. 
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New from Columbia 
Journalism Review Books 


These two CJR articles are now 
available for your Kindle, iPad, Nook, 


and other e-reading devices 
for only $1.99. 


Tales from the Great Disruption 
The Newspaper That Almost Seized the Future 


Michael Shapiro 


Tales from the 
Greet Pieraption 


1; The Mow x That 
Almost Seizee the Potare 


In the first of an in-depth narrative series 
that will illuminate key moments in jour- 
nalism’s rough evolution in the age of the 
Internet, Michael Shapiro tells the little 


known inside story of the San Jose Mercury) | 


News, which brilliantly seized the moment 
yet didn’t know what to do with it. 


Confidence Game 
The Limited Vision of the News Gurus 


Dean Starkman 


Dean Starkman takes on what has 
become a dominant perspective on 

the future of news in the digital age as 
personified by three well known media 
thinkers—Jay Rosen, Clay Shirky, and 
Jeff Jarvis—who have dominated the 
“future of news” debate. Starkman 
makes a powerful case that the perspec- 
tive that these three represent, despite 
their many useful insights, is in the end 
corrosive to public-service journalism. 
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| Louis recently celebrated sJr’s fortieth 


anniversary with a gala event. Yes, in 
recent years, the survival of sJR was 
threatened many times. However, the 


commitment of its readers, writers, and 


contributors helped overcome these 
difficulties. We found a willing partner 
in the journalism school at Southern 


| Illinois University, Carbondale. sir 


transferred there last year. We added 


| the name Gateway Journalism Review 


to reflect its expanded focus to sixteen 
Midwestern states. The cover of every 
issue states “The St. Louis Journalism 
Review presents the Gateway Journal- 
ism Review.” The St. Louis operation 


| continues under editor Roy Malone. To 
| paraphrase another Missourian, the 


report of our death has been greatly 
exaggerated. 

Charles Klotzer 

Founder, editor/publisher emeritus 

St. Louis Journalism Review 


St. Louis, MO 


EXECUTIVE EDITOR’S NOTE 


The editors respond: It is good news that 
the spirit of the St. Louis Journalism 
Review lives on under a different name, 
business model, institutional host, and 
mission. For those reasons, we chose 
not to run a correction, but are happy 
that we could provide our readers with 
more of the story. 


Three Cups of Context 
Alissa Quart’s “The Long Tale” (csr, Sep- 
tember/October 2011) says that writer 
Jon Krakauer came to 60 Minutes in 2010 
with “his findings” about Three Cups of 
Tea author Greg Mortenson, and the mis- 
management of his charity that builds 
schools in Pakistan and Afghanistan. Jé 
goes on to say that “as is typical for televi- 
sion, the show was slow to get his story 
on the air....So Krakauer decided to 
write about Mortenson himself.” 

While it is true that Krakauer came 
to 60 Minutes with his concerns and 
suspicions about Mortenson, he had 


THIS IS THE FIRST ISSUE OF THE COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW'S SECOND 
half century, and already you'll find a significant change aimed squarely at that 


| unwritten future. Near the top of the masthead on page 2 is the name Cyndi 


Stivers, our new editor in chief, who started on December 1, and whom I'd like 


| to publicly welcome here. 


Cyndi was formerly the managing editor of EW.com, the website of Enter- 


| tainment Weekly, where all she did from 2008 to 2011 was double the audience 
| and win a slew of awards. Before that, she was the founding editor of Time Out 


New York. She is the past president of the American Society of Magazine Edi- 
tors, and, in her early days, worked on the city desk with the tough guys at the 
New York Post. I hope she will have a long and successful run at csr, extending 
our reach and impact, and I look forward to working with her. 

I’m proud to note that she’s jumping onto a moving ship. A couple of recent 
mileposts: on our website, via our politics and policy desk, we’re launching 
what we call the Swing States Project. Thanks to generous grants from Omidyar 


presidential campaign. 


| Network and the Open Society Institute, we’re hiring writers in nine key states 
| to provide on-the-ground analysis and criticism of the coverage of the critical 


Meanwhile, our News Frontier Database—our living compendium of digital 
news sites across the US—will, by the time you read this, have listings in all fifty 
states, some 220 entries so far, from Alaska Dispatch to Y’all Politics, in Missis- 
sippi. And we’ve dipped our toe into the tablet world: two pieces from the fiftieth 
anniversary issue—Dean Starkman’s “Confidence Game: The limited vision of the 


| news gurus,” and Michael Shapiro’s “Tales From the Disruption: The newspaper 
| that almost seized the future”—are available via Kindle and Kindle apps. 


We’ve also established a foothold in books, with the publication of Second 
Read: Writers Look Back at Classic Works of Reportage, the first of a new series 
of Columbia Journalism Review Books, a venture with Columbia University 
Press. More titles are on the way, as is a lot of wonderful press criticism from all 


the facets of the Columbia Journalism Review. 


—Mike Hoyt 





LYNDON HAYES 


done no formal reporting on the story 
at that point, and had no intention of 
writing an article. Krakauer said his 
interest was personal and altruistic. He 
had known Mortensen for a long time, 
had donated a substantial amount of 
money to his cause, and felt strongly 
there was an important story here. We 
told Krakauer that if we were going to 
put anything on the air about Morten- 
son, we would need to report and verify 
every aspect of the story. We also made 
it clear that it could take months to dis- 
sect the finances of Mortenson’s charity, 
check out its schools, and find people 
who were willing to appear on camera. 
Krakauer agreed and offered to help us. 
The result was a seven-month investi- 
gation that proceeded on separate, but 
parallel tracks. In the end, Krakauer 
appeared as an on-camera source for 


CORRECTIONS 


our story and also decided to write 
his own long-form account, which 
appeared on Byliner.com shortly after 
the 60 Minutes story aired. 

The reason it took so long to put this 
story together is because it was ground- 
breaking and complex, and we wanted 
to make sure we got it right. The seg- 
ment 60 Minutes broadcast on April 
17, 2011, was the product of more than 


120 interviews conducted in eight lan- | 


guages. 


We would have told csr all of this if | 


anybody from the magazine had con- 
tacted us. 

Steve Kroft 

Correspondent and co-editor 

Andy Court 

Producer 

CBS News/60 Minutes 

New York, NY 


¢ We regret that in our fiftieth anniversary special masthead, a list of everyone 
who’s ever worked here, we garbled Michael Massing, a cyr pillar for thirty- 
two years. First, we could have listed him with the Associate Editors, since he 
was an editor on staff from 1979 to 1983, and second, we should have got the 
years right for his substantial run as a Contributing Editor—1983 to the present. 
¢ In our timeline, “Through the Years,” we incorrectly identified a Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor series on national parks as the first work on an ecological issue to 
win a Pulitzer. Roy Harris, author of Pulitzer’s Gold, suggests that distinction 
likely belongs to a St. Louis Post-Dispatch investigation of high-sulfur coal’s con- 
tribution to the city’s smoke problem. That won in 1941, before there was a CJR. 
¢ As Julia Preston notes in her charming letter on page 6, we got her newspaper 


affiliation wrong in a caption on page 54, in our Magnum photo gallery. She was | 


working for The Boston Globe at the time, 1984, not The Washington Post. 
¢ Last but hardly least, the face of Stanley Nelson that you 
saw in the lovely Lyndon Hayes drawing on page 87 in 
the anniversary issue is the face of a Stanley Nelson 

all right, but not our Stanley Nelson. The face that ap- 
peared in the magazine belongs to a respected docu- 
mentary filmmaker whose work includes a number of 
PBS productions, including Freedom Riders, We Shall 
Remain, and The Murder of Emmett Till. Our Stanley 
Nelson, of course, is the editor of the Concordia Sen- 
tinel, a weekly in Ferriday, Louisiana, a white man 
whose steadfast work on a cold-case Klan murder 

led to a grand-jury investigation. How did this hap- 





Assistant Professor, Journalism 


For position details and 
application process, visit 
http://jjobs.plattsburgh.edu 
and select 
“View Current Openings” 


SUNY College at Plattsburgh is 
an equal opportunity employer 
committed to excellence 
through diversity. 





pen? As is often the case in journalism train wrecks, a series of assumptions: A re- | 
searcher working without a manuscript found a Stanley Nelson with a lot of civil- | 


rights-related work, and assumed. She called a representative of that Stanley who 
assumed CJR was honoring his client’s work, and was delighted to send a photo. 
Editors then assumed they had the right face, and never sent the final page proof 
to the interviewer. And there it is. We apologize—again—to both Stanley Nelsons. 
This picture, the face of our Stanley Nelson, we’re quite sure, ran with the online 
version of Hank Klibanoff’s terrific interview. 





THE DART CENTER 


for Journalism & Trauma 


at Columbia Journalism School 


Awards, fellowships, professional 
training, research and support 
to improve news coverage 


of violence, conflict and tragedy. 


visit us at DartCenter.org 
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Currents 


| Given your success as a 

| novelist, why do you still 

| write a pugnacious column 

| for The Miami Herald? 

| I’ve always felt fortunate 

| and privileged, first of all, to 
write for a newspaper I grew 

| up reading—learned to read 

| on, actually—and secondly, 

to live in the place I grew up, 

| where my roots are, and to 

| have a platform for express- 

| ing my opinion. 

| It’s still a great tradition 

| in journalism in this country, 

| the columnist. And even 

| though I’m now more of an 

| op-ed columnist, as opposed 

| to a metro columnist, which 

| I did for years, with every- 

| thing that’s happening in 

| this country, I think it’s still 

| very, very important to have 

| avoice. To walk away from 

| the column would be to walk 

| away from the fight. 





| Do you ever see yourself 

| giving it up? 

| There are days when I’m 

| staring at the computer 

| screen going, “What am I 

| doing? Somebody younger 

| ought to be doing this.” 

| But, no, every time I think 
Flori d a Ro ots | I’m going to ease out of it, 

; | something happens, like Rick 

| Scott gets elected governor. 

On any day, there are six novels hiding in to death” by acetacean held | Now that’s just too good for 


the pages of The Miami Herald, says Carl captive in a seedy theme | me to sit on the sidelines. 


i ; F | park. Reporters rarely get Too much is at stake for 
Hiaasen, the green-minded columnist and | to write such just desserts, _| eighteen million Floridians, 


author. One example: in the 1990s, the Herald | Hiaasen regretfully notes: _| for the purity of our air and 
“In my sick world, I can name | water. My kids are here. My 


covered a strin ri j | | , 
. one of tourists who P aid to swim | about a hundred people that | grandkids are here. I’m not 


with bottlenose dolphins and experienced that would be too goodan _| doing this just to see my 
“manifestations of physical attraction.” Tickled | ending for.” Curtis Brainard | name in print, because that 
by the idea, Hiaasen saw to it that the villain 


| spoke with Hiaasen at an | I don’t need any more. I’ve 
October meeting of environ- | been very fortunate in my 
in his novel Native Tongue was “romanced | 


mental journalists. | career, But I think about 
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what would be left for them 
if everyone who had a strong 
opinion just bagged it and 
gave up. 


Newspaper cutbacks are 

a recurring theme in your 
novels. How do you see them 
affecting environmental 
journalism? 

They’re a grave threat, 
because the first things that 
tend to go are investigative 
and explanatory journalists. 
Everything becomes shorter 
and more bite-sized. Envi- 
ronmental journalism can be 
complicated. It’s one of the 
most important things to do, 
yet it’s also one of the first 
things they start hacking at. 


In a couple of your novels 
the hero is a journalist set 
between nefarious polluters 
and developers on one side 
and bumbling environmen- 
talists on the other. Is that 
true to life? 

Well, as much as I consider 
myself an environmental- 
ist at heart, the movement 
has at times been fractured 
and divided to its own 
detriment. And as anybody 
knows, there are politics 
within the movement. 
There are different groups 
competing for fundraising 
dollars, media attention, 
and a lot of other things. So 
they haven’t always been 
their own best friends. But 
it’s amuch more sophisti- 
cated movement today than 
it was twenty-five years 
ago. They understand the 
lobbying and legislative 


‘I see no distinction between what the public is interested in and 


the public interest.... What is of interest to the public is what they 
put their hand in their pocket and buy.’ —Former News of the World 
deputy features editor Paul McMullan, defending the shuttered tabloid 


before a British government inquiry 


bit better. But certainly in 
my day in Florida, I’ve seen 
some stumbling moves that 
didn’t help the cause. 


The Velvet 
Rope 


If print media is truly in an 
advanced stage of decline, if 
journalism’s great hope is 
online, why do journalists 
still like so very much to see 







their names in print? By now, 
it ought to be like advertising 
one’s preference for filing 

by Telex, but even the new 
media apostle who once 
blogged that “print is where 
words go to die” admits that 
seeing his name—and work— 
in print carries special 
satisfaction. 

“T have to acknowledge my 
own hypocrisy,” says digital 
guru Jeff Jarvis, whose sec- 
ond book came out in fusty 
hardcover in the fall of 2010, 
and who recently asked a 
European magazine to send 
hard copies of an article he’d 
written. “I want to see it in 
print.” 

| Et tu, Jarvis? But he and 
other writers defend their 
position: they have bills to 

| pay. Plenty of mainstream 


magazines pay $2 and $3a 


processes better, and I think | word. Big newspapers pay far 


they understand PR a little 


| less, but hundreds of dollars 


for a thousand or so words 
is reasonable enough these 
days. Blog posts and online- 
only articles? Fifty bucks, 
give or take. 

Given the economics, 
writing for online outlets 
invites the assumption that 
you did it for free or for 
very little, which is only a 
half-skip from the conclu- 
sion that your work wasn’t 
all that good to begin with or 
you would have gotten paid 
more for it. This compli- 
ment has a cousin in the 
widely held belief that 
most websites, with 

their unlimited 
# real estate and 
} © volume-equals- 
traffic mandates, 
would publish a 
seven-year-old’s report card 
if it could be turned into a 
slide show and illustrated 
with puppies. 

Sometimes that’s true. 
Low-paying, poorly edited, 
traffic-whoring sites don’t 
help the cause, and anyone 
can self-publish online. 
Meanwhile, print pubs, with 
layers of editing and shrink- 
ing feature wells, maintain 
the professional velvet rope. 
Explaining her evolution 
from online comics to work 
for The New Yorker, car- 
toonist Kate Beaton put it 
this way on National Public 
Radio: “I really wanted to do 
something where you have 
to be good enough to get in.” 

Of course, print doesn’t 
always win out. Brand still 
matters. So does reach. 
And it’s not always clear. A 
blog post for The Washing- 
ton Post is better, by most 


HARD NUMBERS 


105 number of countries 
with freedom 

of information laws; The 
Associated Press sent each a 


request on terrorism arrests 
and convictions 


4 percentage of those 

countries that 
responded with at least some 
relevant information; 73 
percent of those responses 
came in after the countries’ 
legal deadline 


1 percentage of countries 

that either promised to 
respond and didn’t, answered 
with irrelevant information, or 
rejected the request 


33 percentage of countries 
that never acknowledged 


the requests 


3.3 million 


viewers of CNBC’s November 
9 Republican debate that 
featured Rick Perry’s “oops” 


gaffe 
? illi number of 
mi ion viewers for 
the top ten hits of a YouTube 
search for “Rick Perry oops” 
11 percentage increase 
in FOX News's Twitter 


followers between February 
and October 2011 


3 percentage increase in 

The New York Times’s 
Twitter followers during the 
same period 


19.8 million 


size of the network evening 
news audience for the second 
quarter of 2010 


21.8 million 


audience size for the second 
quarter of 2011, a ten percent 
increase and the largest jump 
ina decade 


28.9 million 


network news audience lost 
between 1980 and 2010 


Sources: The AP, Nielsen, Project for 
Excellence in Journalism, YouTube 
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standards, than a clip from 
The Aspen Times. But what if | 
it’s nytimes.com versus the | 
Chicago Tribune? Or Slate 
versus US News & World 
Report? It depends on who 
you are, what you want, and, | 
often, what your friends—or 
your mother—read. 

But between the prestige | 
and the big(ger) payoff, it’s 
hard to fault writers who 
still see a print byline as 
the gold standard for writ- 
ten stories. History is on 
their side. Newspapers and 
magazines would not exist 
without articles and essays. 
Online, though, written 
pieces have an optional feel, 
like movies that go straight 
to video. 

Here’s a prediction: the 
preference for seeing our 
names in print will persist 
as long as it’s more lucrative, 
but also as long as freelanc- 
ers and staff writers think 
of stories as blocks of text. 
Think outside the blocks, on 
the other hand, to a time 
when interactive graphics, 
videos, and slideshows don’t 
just complement a story but 
supplant it, and a print byline 
suddenly carries much less 
weight. 

That’s surely a long way 
away. Right now, magazines 
and newspapers get atwofer | 
with an article, which can 
run in both media. Truly 
digital content doesn’t offer 
the same economy. But the 
smaller print runs become, 
the more widely we turn 
online, the more parity we'll 
see. 

Already, I hear, there are 
pockets of journalists who 
care far less about whether 
their stories run in print or 
online: foreign correspon- 
dents, for instance. They 
never see the paper anyway, 
and on the Internet, no one 
knows you were on Al. 

—Janet Paskin | 
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| NEWS FRONTIER SATURATION POINT 


| LANGUAGE CORNER THE JURY IS IN 


Visit cjr.org/nfdb 


CONSIDER THE SITUATION IN MANY LOCAL NEWS MARKETS— 
some coverage from a newspaper, some from television, maybe 
one online outlet making a go of it: And then consider Evanston, 
Illinois, the affluent Chicago suburb that’s home to Northwest- 
ern University, where at least six local print and online outlets 
compete for the attention of just 75,000 residents. 

Until 2006, a trio of Evanston-based print publications ruled 
the roost: the independent, biweekly Evanston Roundtable; the 


| weekly Evanston Review, owned by the Chicago Sun-Times; and The Daily Northwestern, which 
| covers both city and campus news. Chicago-based newsrooms (the Tribune, TV) also pitched in. 


In April of that year, Bill Smith, a veteran journalist and native Evanstonian, founded 


| Evanston Now, the first online-only entrant to the fray. Before his web-paced, breaking- 


news venture’s first birthday, the Evanston wing of Backfence, an online citizen-journalism 
network, showed up—and closed down less than a year later when the parent company im- 
ploded. TribLocal, the Tribune’s hyperlocal project, came to Evanston in the spring of 2009, 


| as both a daily web presence and a weekly insert in the parent paper. In September 2010, 


AOL’s Patch showed up, too. 
With so much choice in news sources, Evanston has some of the country’s luckiest read- 


| ers—or so it would seem. Sadly, though, the volume of outlets has not always resulted in 

| deeper or broader coverage. It’s common for five or even six reporters from the various out- 
| lets to show up at every city council meeting, but other civic-interest stories don’t get nearly 
| as much attention. “There’s no publication in town that really has the depth to be able to 

| send somebody off to do an investigative piece for an extended period of time, or even do a 

| whole lot of in-depth coverage that takes away from the daily run of events,” says Smith. 


Significantly, there’s not a single outlet in Evanston whose fate is going to be decided solely 


| on the particular economics of publishing news in Evanston. The Tribune and the Sun-Times’s 


print and digital presences are part of broader regional strategies to sell advertisers access to 
all of Chicagoland. Patch’s Evanston site undoubtedly depends on the overall health of the na- 
tional network. And The Daily Northwestern will probably be around as long as the university 
itself. This leaves the indies, Evanston Roundtable and Evanston Now; both have extremely 
low overhead and are likely to exist as long as their civic-minded owners wish them to. 

But none of that means immortality. Asked if someone will have to eventually give, Mary 


| Gavin, the publisher and part-owner of the Roundtable, expressed what must be on the mind 
| of every Evanston publication: “Oh yeah. I hope it’s not us.” 


—Michael Meyer 


Write LanguageCorner@cjr.org 


| AN ARTICLE ABOUT A RUNDOWN NEIGHBORHOOD SAID THAT “MOST OF THE BUILDINGS 


are jerry-rigged structures of corrugated aluminum.” Another article said that a company 
had “jury-rigged the aircraft with a missile in a demonstration flight.” A third said that “the 
whole deal is jerry-built, and far from complete.” And a fourth said that the tax system “is 
now ajury-built, temporary system.” Only one of those is correct; well, maybe two. 
Something improvised as a temporary fix is “jury-rigged.” First used in the seventeenth 


| century, according to the Oxford English Dictionary, “jury-rig” is a nautical term, not a legal 


one. A temporary mast to replace one that has broken is a “jury mast”; attaching any rigging 


| to that is “jury-rigging” 


Something that is “jerry-built,’ though, is shoddily built, usually out of inferior materials. 
The oED traces that phrase to 1869. (It’s not “gerry-built,” unless the builder is named Gerry.) 
The temporary “doughnut” tire that most cars carry these days would be a “jury-rigged” 
solution to a blowout; let’s hope it wasn’t “jerry-built,” too. 

To be fair, things can be “jury-rigged” and “jerry-built;”’ meaning temporary and lousy, and 


| it’s sometimes hard to tell the difference. 


But if you conflate the two phrases and making something “jerry-rigged” or “jury-built” 
you’re guilty of idiom mangling. If you rig the jury, though, you might get off lightly. 
—Merrill Perlman 


PETER HOEY 





DARTS & LAURELS ERIKA FRY 


1D)/A\ D VT In July 2011, Univision, 

\LU\\ U the nation’s leading Span- 

Si ish-language network, 

wz reported that Florida 

Senator Marco Rubio’s 

brother-in-law, Orlando Cicilia, had been arrested in 1987 

in Miami’s biggest drug bust of the year, and sentenced to 

twenty-five years in prison (he served twelve). Rubio was a 

sixteen-year-old high school student at the time, and had no 
connection to Cicilia’s drug crimes. 

Rubio is the Gop’s fast-rising star, on a very short list for vice 
president. Perhaps it was inevitable that his fortunes would 
eventually collide with Univision’s, Miami’s other fast-rising 
star. While Rubio was once a paid commentator for Univi- 
sion’s Miami affiliate, and in May granted one of its anchors an 
exclusive interview, the senator has less established relations 
with the network itself and has declined multiple invitations to 
appear on its flagship programs. In fact, when network execu- 
tives learned of the Miami affiliate’s exclusive interview, they 
attempted to have Jorge Ramos, the network’s most prominent 
anchor, conduct the interview. Rubio said no. 

The Cicilia investigation was led by Gerardo Reyes, a 
Pulitzer-Prize-winning reporter who had joined Univision 
in March after twenty-two years at The Miami Herald. Reyes 
says he wanted to explore how the event had shaped Rubio’s 
life and politics, particularly since his family’s story has been 
central to his public narrative. 

Rubio’s staff tried to kill the story, and in early July set up 
a conference call with Univision. On the call were two Rubio 
staffers, two Univision lawyers, and four members of its edi- 
torial staff—Reyes; Isaac Lee, the president of news; Maria 
Martinez-Henao, the managing editor of network news; and 
Daniel Coronell, the vice president of news. 

While Rubio’s people would not comment for this article, 
the four Univision journalists said the forty-five-minute call 
was a back and forth in which Rubio’s staff tried to stop the 
story, and Univision tried to convince them to participate in 
it. Lee, who did most of the talking, invited the senator to 
respond to the questions about Cicilia on whatever Univision 
platform he wished, which included Al Punto, a public-affairs 
show hosted by Ramos, or Aqui y Ahora, its newsmagazine. 

Rubio’s staff and Univision exchanged letters after the 
phone call that reflect the debate that the Univision journalists 
separately described. Lee says his message was clear: “What 
we want is for him to answer these questions. Format doesn’t 
matter.” No deal was made, and the story aired on July 11. 

Three months later, The Miami Herald produced an inves- 
tigation of its own: THE INSIDE STORY: UNIVISION’S WAR 
WITH RUBIO OVER IMMIGRATION AND DRUG STORY. The 
page-one article was by Marc Caputo, a political reporter, 


Illustration by Jacqui Oakley 


A longer version of this piece 
is at www.cjr.org/behind the news/ 
univision.php 


and Manny Garcia, the executive editor of El] Nuevo Herald, 
the Herald’s Spanish-language sister paper. (Garcia, it should 
be noted, had worked closely as Reyes’s editor at the Herald, 
and says he respects his work.) 

Their story alleged that in the July phone call, Lee had 
offered to soften or spike the Cicilia story if Rubio would 
appear on Al Punto. As evidence, the Herald reported that the 
offer is allegedly in Rubio’s staff’s notes (Caputo says he saw 
these notes, but Rubio’s staff would not share them with csr), 
and that “Univision insiders” spoke of their embarrassment 
about the incident. The Herald story led to a boycott by five 
of the Gop presidential candidates of a January 29 debate 
Univision was slated to host. 

Some things about the story don’t add up. Aside from 
Lee, none of the Univision journalists who were on the call 
were interviewed by the Herald or asked to corroborate the 
quid pro quo allegation. (All strongly deny it.) Caputo and 
Garcia said they didn’t interview Reyes because they didn’t 
want the story to be about him. As for the others, Garcia says 
there were “access issues” created by Univision corporate. 

The Herald story also suggested that the fact that cor- 
respondence between Univision and Rubio’s staff after the 
phone call mentioned Al Punto is evidence of a quid pro quo. 
But what is more striking about the letters is that there is no 
mention of a quid pro quo. The offer to appear on Al Punto 
appears to be a long-standing one. 

What to make of all this? It’s impossible to know for sure 
what happened on that conference call, and if Univision is 
guilty as charged, of course, it deserves many darts. But the 
Herald didn’t make its case. To accuse four journalists of 
conspiring in such a serious ethical breach demands more 
than the assertions of a few anonymous sources—especially 
ones without firsthand knowledge of the alleged breach— 
and Rubio’s staff. Garcia’s assessment of Univision’s Cicilia 
investigation is that it wasn’t “soup yet.” But the Herald’s 
story wasn’t fully cooked either. 

Univision’s news judgment also deserves scrutiny. The 
relevance of a twenty-four-year-old story about the drug 
conviction of a relative with no connection to Rubio’s career 
or candidacy is debatable. 

The public, particularly American Latinos, are the real 
losers. The presidential debate presumably would have 
addressed issues important to them. Instead, they got the 
kind of political journalism—myopic, insidery—that fuels the 
sense that the press and politicians are bound up in a feckless 
soap opera when they should be addressing the challenges 
we all face. At a time when the nation confronts a host of 
daunting problems, from a struggling economy to debilitat- 
ing foreclosure rates, there surely were better uses of the 
journalistic talent in these two newsrooms. CJR 
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LEARNING CURVE ERIC ALTERMAN 


The Girl Who Loved Journalists 


Stieg Larsson’s posthumous gift to an embattled industry 


FOR A PROFESSION WHOSE ENTIRE RAISON D’ETRE IS COMMUNICATION, AMERI- 
can journalists sure have done a lousy job of explaining why the slow-motion dis- 
integration of the business model upon which their livelihoods have depended 
for the past three hundred years might have significant negative consequences 
for the country. The arguments one hears tend to sound like high-school civics 
lessons that people automatically tune out. And those are from the serious jour- 
nalists. The unserious ones—the ones whose ranks are booming—present a daily 
argument for saying good riddance to newspapers and the like—with the Murdoch 
empire’s recent phone-hacking scandal being only the most gruesome. 

Ironically—and apparently somehow below the radar of most journalists in 
America—the profession was recently blessed with what could have been, and 
still might be, the most effective propaganda vehicle for the societal significance 
of journalism I could imagine. His name is Mikael Blomkvist, and the paunchy, 
forty-year-old, lady-killing, black-coffee-and-bourbon swizzling, cigarette-smok- 
ing, crusading, feminist, Swedish journalist just happens to be the hero of perhaps 
the best-selling book series in the world. The late Stieg Larsson’s Millennium tril- 
ogy—The Girl with the Dragon Tattoo, The Girl Who Played With Fire, and The Girl 
Who Kicked the Hornet’s Nest—have already sold upward of fifty million copies 
worldwide, and spawned three pretty decent Swedish films. MGm’s release, over 
Christmas, of David Fincher’s $100 million Hollywood version of The Girl with 
the Dragon Tattoo, with yes, James Bond (Daniel Craig) playing Blomkvist, is no 
doubt driving those numbers even higher. 

True, just like Mr. “Shaken, Not Stirred,” Blomkvist is too good to be true. 
He works for Millennium, a profitable, do-good, investigative business maga- 
zine of which he is part owner and editor that has no imaginable analog in 
American journalism. (It is modeled after the tiny anti-racist magazine, Expo, 
that Larsson helped found in 1995 and for which he continued to labor until 
his fatal heart attack in November 2004 at age fifty, just before the publication 
of Dragon Tattoo.) 

Blomkvist, therefore, lives and works in a journalistic environment about as far 
as possible from the kind of politics-as-entertainment/entertainment-as-politics 
that dominates American mainstream news—particularly business news, where 
Larsson’s billionaire villains would, until very recently, likely have been treated as 
akin to super-heroes. As the business writer Chrystia Freeland has mused, “You 
don’t have to be a fictional Scandinavian social democrat to wish that business 
journalism in the United States was more about afflicting the comfortable and 
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less about cozying up to them.” But if 
highbrow American journalists would 

look up from their decaf soy lattés, they 
might find much to cheer, or at least to 

ponder, in Larsson’s trilogy. For in ad- 
dition to earning its bona fides as a first- 
rate, albeit decidedly implausible, mur- 
der mystery series, it also is among the 

most nuanced and thorough fictional 

demonstrations ever written of the im- 
portance of journalism to a democratic 

society. 


IT’S TRUE THAT LARSSON CHEATS. NOT 
only do women fall in love with Blom- 
kvist too easily, but the idea that the 
Robin to his Batman is the magical “Girl” 
with not only a generous set of tattoos 
but also a photographic memory and 
the ability to hack into any computer 
system in the world, is not bloody likely 
either. Her hacking talents—not unlike, 
come to think of it, those of the Mur- 
doch cretins but in this case used only 
for good—make it possible for Blom- 
kvist to become privy to all sorts of se- 
crets that would elude a mere mortal 
journalist. What’s more, he becomes 
so personally involved in the story that 
he ends up caring far more about the 
fate of the individuals he is reporting 
on than about his responsibility to pub- 
lish anything approaching “the whole 
truth.” Near the end of Dragon Tattoo, 
when Blomkvist finally finds the object 
of his frenetic search, he explains to her 
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Art imitates life Blomkvist (Daniel Craig) and Salander (Rooney Mara) don’t gloss over the tedium of great reporting. 


that she has no need to fear exposure: 

“I’m not thinking of exposing you. I’ve 
already breached so many rules of pro- 
fessional conduct in this whole dismal 
mess that the Journalists’ Association 
would undoubtedly expel me if they 
knew about it.... One more won’t make 
any difference.” 

But what make the trilogy so valu- 
able to the cause of journalism are the 
things it gets right. Over the course of 
more than 1,750 pages, its author cap- 
tures a remarkable number of the chal- 
lenges that doing honest journalism in- 
volves, as well as the reasons it matters 
whether people keep doing it. This is sig- 
nificant, given the profession’s apparent 
inability to make a compelling case for 
itself, at least in the eyes of the readers, 


viewers, and listeners who do not ap- 
pear to be concerning themselves ter- 
ribly much with its rapid disappearance. 
The journalists’ credo can be found in 
the instructions offered by Erika Berger, 
Blomkvist’s lover, best friend, and edi- 
tor, to one of the young writers in her 
employ: “Your job description as a jour- 
nalist is to question and scrutinize criti- 
cally—never to repeat claims uncritically, 
no matter how highly placed the sources 
in the bureaucracy. Don’t ever forget 
that.” This could sound like the kind 
of pabulum that has entered into the 
speeches of all the gruff, quietly heroic 
newspaper editors once concocted by 
Hollywood, from Humphrey Bogart in 
Deadline, usA through Jason Robards in 
All the President’s Men. But in Larsson’s 


gothic and twisted murder mysteries, 
the attention to journalistic detail with 
which readers must identify to make it 
to the end can only endear them to the 
men and women sufficiently dedicated 
to Berger’s lofty mission statement to 
stick with it. 

The trilogy’s plot, while impossibly 
complicated to describe, much less con- 
dense, frequently turns on matters of 
journalistic propriety of the kind that 
are rarely discussed outside badly lit 
newsroom cafeterias and gloomy uni- 
versity seminar rooms. We see Mikael 
and Erica struggle with love and danger, 
but also with questions of proper sourc- 
ing in a magazine article versus a book, 
a little magazine versus a powerful (and 
compromised) newspaper. We see the 
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drudgery of research, of interviewing 
sources, and building a story one detail 
at a time; of trying to figure out who’s 
lying and why, how to publish what one 
knows without giving away what one 
doesn’t, and then how to manipulate 
the numbskullery of television to build 
the biggest echo chamber possible for 
one’s work. 

Along the way, almost all of the (frus- 
trating) details of the profession are laid 
bare. 

First, media organizations are rarely 
honest about themselves. When a ter- 
rific story by another underpaid free- 
lancer about the manipulation of, yes, 
global toilet prices and the exploita- 
tion of third-world workers threatens 
the public reputation of a newspaper’s 
owner as a man of decency and honor, 
it goes through only because Berger 
has recently left Millennium to be the 
newspaper’s editor. The cynicism of the 
crotchety time-servers she encounters 


kvist finds himself wondering if his 
friend and aide-de-carmp, Lisbeth Sa- 
lander—the tortured, possibly autistic, 
punkish, tattooed “Girl” genius of the 
titles—might actually be guilty of the 
crazy crimes for which he knows she 
has been framed, simply because that’s 
what everyone in the media assumes. 
No one, not even the man who knows 
best, is immune to the crippling power 
of the media master narrative. 

No less significant is Larsson’s 
treatment of the role money plays in 
the profession. Journalists, few people 
understand, are awfully poorly paid. 
Blomkvist lives on junk food, coffee, 
and cigarettes, with virtually no crea- 
ture comforts. The freelancer who is 
murdered for the information he stum- 
bles upon can only afford a secondhand 
laptop. Larsson is also the first story- 
teller in any medium I have ever en- 
countered who has an editor attempt 
to balance the monetary cost of a story 


Larsson is the first storyteller in any medium 
I have ever encountered who has an editor 


attempt to balance the monetary cost of a 
story against its societal value, something that 
has been the bane of this journalist’s career. 


at her new job is also not of the cute, 
heart-of-gold variety that we typically 
find in fictional portrayals of the profes- 
sion. “Today’s task is to write an edito- 
rial on the demonstrations,” Berger’s 
editorial-page editor explains to her. “I 
could do it in my sleep. If the pinkos 
want to start a war with Denmark, then 
I have to explain why they’re wrong. 
If the pinkos want to avoid a war with 
Denmark, I have to explain why they’re 
wrong.” 

Larsson, moreover, is particularly 
astute in his portrayal of the psycho- 
logical vulnerability that journalists 
feel when they try to travel indepen- 
dent of the pack. At one point, Blom- 
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against its societal value, something that 
has been the bane of this journalist’s 
career but rarely merits a mention in 
journalism-based entertainment. (Like 
Woody Allen’s infuriatingly magnificent 
on-screen apartments, the Hollywood 
version of the journalist almost always 
enjoys an unlimited expense account.) 
“Blomkvist had blown 150,000 kroner 
on the Salander story,” complains the 
magazine’s acting managing editor even 
though it’s a story upon which the cap- 
ture of myriad murderers—to say noth- 
ing of the future of the nation’s democ- 
racy—may well depend. 

In many respects, these details are 
peripheral to the story of Salander’s 


struggle against the murderously evil ge- 
nius she is battling. As with most entries 
in this genre, the blood and guts—and 
the suspense that accompanies them— 
are what keep things moving and the 
reader riveted. And of course the dra- 
matic details of Larsson’s life, death, and 
afterlife have kept the world’s attention 
focused on the author himself, as well as 
on his warring partner, Eva Gabrielsson, 
and (now extremely wealthy) father and 
brother, and the distribution of the ava- 
lanche of proceeds from his estate. But 
nowhere have I seen anyone argue for 
the books’ value as illustrations of both 
the difficulties and the importance of 
the journalistic profession. 

After all, without Blomkvist, the (re- 
ally) bad guys would win. Good people 
would be destroyed; bad people would 
get away with murder. Swedish democ- 
racy would be compromised quite pos- 
sibly beyond redemption. (The internal 
debate Blomkvist undertakes when de- 
ciding to what degree it is proper to co- 
operate with Swedish authorities both 
to punish the bad guys and to save his 
country’s soul is among the most sophis- 
ticated and compelling treatments of 
this issue I’ve seen anywhere.) 


PART OF THE PROBLEM, OF COURSE, IS 
that newspapers rarely pay attention 
to books anymore. The New York Times 
is the only paper that still publishes a 
stand-alone book review section, and 
fewer and fewer papers devote any 
daily space to even a single review. (In 
late July, the Los Angeles Times laid 
off every one of its already freelance 
book reviewers and columnists, leaving 
the job to just four remaining staffers.) 
This ongoing dereliction of duty when 
it comes to the world of literature might 
explain why no editor has so far tried 


.to exploit Larsson’s magnificent post- 


humous achievement for the potential 
propaganda goldmine it contains. They 
are too busy touching up their résu- 
més. CJR 
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Get Real 


The unlikely marriage of documentary filmmakers and reality TV 


DIONICIO IS A HEROIN ADDICT WHO WAS TERRIBLY ABUSED AS A CHILD AND 
turned to drugs and crime when he was a teenager. Now, he speaks directly to the 
camera about his struggles, then ties off his leg while filling his needle with heroin. 
David Van Taylor, the documentarian behind the superlative documentary film 
Dream Deceivers: The Story Behind James Vance vs. Judas Priest, captures Dioni- 
cio’s every move. Moody music swells. 

But this is not a scene from Van Taylor’s next documentary. It’s an episode of 
Intervention, the A&E reality show about people whose addictions have nearly de- 
stroyed them. Because it is reality TV, inevitably a counselor is brought into the 
family circle to try to bring Dionicio back to the world. Viewer discretion is advised. 

Van Taylor is not alone in his embrace of reality television. A growing number 
of high-minded, often cinema vérité, documentarians are going to the lowbrow 
depths of docusoaps and the like. These directors and editors once labored only 
on films for PBs, or for limited release in art-house theaters. Now they are working 


within a genre that many cinephiles regard as our culture’s nadir. “Every docu=~ 


mentary editor I know is booked now doing reality TV,” says Syndi Pilar, an editor 
who has made the move herself. “It used to be the only work was documentaries, 
and you were lucky if you got on a paid doc.” 

The crossover from docs to reality television is largely the result of how diffi- 
cult it has been to get funding for documentary films during the recession; money 
from nonprofits and other backers is even tighter than usual. But this is not the 
cue-the-violins tragedy that you might think. Documentarians have always had to 
struggle to earn a living, and most have at some point taken jobs outside of film- 
making to do so. Reality TV is in many ways just the latest, and arguably the most 
lucrative, chapter in that story. Instead of getting a real-estate license, documentar- 
ians can now edit cooking competitions. One filmmaker estimates that successful 
independent documentarians can make from $50,000 to $100,000 a year. They 
can double or triple that as a staff member of a reality show. 

But unlike the filmmaker who sells real estate on the side, this is a collision of 
universes that are at once familiar and alien. Both are, of course, filmmaking. But 
whereas documentaries are known for their links with advocacy and social jus- 
tice, reality TV tends to be associated with high drama and yes, embalmed-looking 
women who scream at one another in restaurants. 

The similarity, though, runs a bit deeper than it seems. The style of the great 
works of American documentary of the 1960s is often referred to as “the obser- 
vational mode.” Directors like Frederick Wiseman, Richard Leacock, and Shir- 









ley Clarke filmed hundreds of hours 
of footage, acting as proverbial flies on 
the wall. But they always imposed a dra- 
matic structure afterward, carving those 
dozens of hours of footage into two to 
three hours of cogent narrative. Wise- 
man even described his shooting and 
editing as “highly manipulative.” If there 
was artifice behind much of what is re- 
garded as classic and great documentary, 
there’s also unexpected authenticity in 
shows like Intervention. You could even 
say that reality shows are the uncouth 
heirs of the observational tradition. 

Nevertheless, the documentarians I 
spoke to know they are no longer in the 
Kansas of pss. As Syndi Pilar says of one 
show she edited, “We’ll be feeding the 
people lines, making stuff up that never 
happened in the first place.” 

Pilar cut documentaries for direc- 
tors like Ric Burns. Now she edits Mob 
Wives on vH1 and was supervising edi- © 
tor of Kimora: Life in the Fast Lane for 
two seasons. Her crossover began in 
2006, when documentary work “was 
very, very slow”: Pilar landed a job ona 
reality show on the Style Network called 
Whose Wedding Is It, Anyway? 

The objective, shared by most of the 
filmmakers I spoke to, was just to make 
some money and perhaps help fund an- 
other documentary project. But the al- 
lure of a regular paycheck proved hard 
to resist. “That’s where the work was 
and that’s where I stayed,” Pilar says, 

“though I wanted to go back and forth 
from doc to reality. Anyway, I am seri- 
ously booked for reality. The market is 
huge. I get called every day.” 

For David Van Taylor, Intervention 
was the gateway drug into reality TV. 
The three episodes he directed were 
successful, so he “got a foot into that 
door,” as he says. Now his production 
company, Lumiere, has created and 
produced a pilot for the Lifetime chan- 
nel that is “without any doubt a reality 
show. If it’s a smash hit,” he says, “it will 
provide me with regular income. One 
that’s not dependent on grants.” The 
show sounds promising: each episode 
features married couples who must have 
sex for seven days in a row. 

The experience of editing or filming 
these programs is not always so positive. 
Melissa Hacker, forty-three, is a docu- 
mentarian who made a film about Jew- 
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Real enough Shows like Mob Wives are luring serious documentarians. 


ish children who were sent from Ger- 
many and Poland to England without 
their parents immediately before the 
Holocaust. Yet she has also edited the 
reality shows Wife Swap and Things I 
Hate About You. 

When she worked on those shows, 
Hacker says, she tried to import some 
of the techniques she uses in nonfiction 
film. She’d cut interviews with subjects 
so they’d last a few beats longer, letting 
their silent, telling expressions fill the 
screen. Inevitably, though, Hacker says, 
her stylings were cut down or out, to fit 
into the show’s time limit and to quicken 
the whip-fast pacing, which is key in 

“reality.” When she'd let a scene linger, 
she’d get notes from her bosses asking, 
“What is this dead air?” 

For Hacker, the gap between the two 
forms was too great, and she swore off 
reality work. “Documentaries are tra- 
ditionally about observing reality when 
you shoot, not changing what is unfold- 
ing before the camera,” she says. “In re- 
ality [TV], it’s okay for producers to set 
up situations that would not happen 
naturally. It is okay for producers to tell 
characters where to go.” 

For instance, Syndi Pilar says that 
when she was working on Kimora, about 
music executive Russell Simmons’s ex- 
wife, “if there’s a hole in the story, we'll 
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shoot an extra scene, with Kimora talk- 
ing to execs at the perfume company. 
It’s all something that ‘might have hap- 
pened.” 

Some of these problems—if that’s 
what they are—arise because the shows’ 


In reality TV, a 
documentarian can 
triple his income. 


producers aren’t familiar with docu- 
mentary standards. But there are also 
more fundamental reasons for the dis- 
connect. 

Reality shows are made for and by 
corporations, so their legal departments 
are inherently more conservative than 
the typical documentary filmmaker or 
producer. They blur out logos when 
there is “no real reason to blur them out,” 
as one filmmaker put it. Bigger clashes 
come when editors and directors try to 
put their documentary imprint on these 
shows, as Hacker did with the lingering 
camera shots. Sometimes this culture 
clash can be comical. David Van Taylor 
told me he once did a reality show “for 


a high-profile cable network” about a 
beauty pageant for children: the show 
had no narration (vérité documenta- 
ries eschew narration). “The executive 
who watched the show without narra- 
tion loved it,” he said. “He thought [the 
form] was something new.” His supervi- 
sor, however, told Van Taylor, “We don’t 
do cinema veérité! Go slather some nar- 
ration on that thing.” 


VAN TAYLOR SAYS HE TRIES TO GET TO 

know the people on the shows he makes 

so that he’s not forcing a “back story,” as 

they say in television, but rather letting 
the subjects’ personality unfurl as natu- 
rally as possible. Even by using the word 

“subject” to describe his interviewees, 
though, Van Taylor shows his roots in 

documentary. “Reality” people tend to 

use the term “character” instead, even 

though that word is usually the prov- 
ince of fiction. 

The documentarians now leaving 
their higher ground for reality tele- 
vision do tend to see their films as all 
about “characters.” For example, docu- 
personae like Michael Moore and Mor- 
gan Spurlock—both are always cartoon- 
ishly effective “characters” in their own 
films—have helped to blur the line be- 
tween reality television and nonfiction 
film. 

In some ways, the creators of real- 
ity television and documentarians now 
share the same struggle. Forty-five years 
ago, when the great “modernists” of doc- 
umentary film were at their apex, the 
media-soaked period we live in was just 
beginning. It was the start of the now 
evergreen (albeit slightly musty) debate 
about journalists altering stories by their 
very presence. As Pilar puts it, “things 
are getting cheated in docs as well—as 
Soon as you train your camera on some- 
thing, it’s less real.” 

Today, it’s only gotten more extreme. 
The woman or man on the street is per- 
petually ready for the proverbial close- 
up. “Everyone living in New York City,” 
says Van Taylor, “now knows what’s ex- 
pected of them when you turn a camera 
on them.” He could be speaking about 
most of America. CJR 
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What Scientist Shortage? 


The Johnny-can’t-do-science myth damages US research 


ON JULY 28, 2011, SENATOR CHUCK SCHUMER, A DEMOCRAT FROM NEW YORK, 
opened a Senate Judiciary subcommittee hearing on high-skill immigration with 
a call to staple a green card to the diploma of every foreign student who earns 
a degree in science, technology, engineering, or math—known collectively as a 
STEM degree—in the United States. “As we all know,” added Texas Republican 
John Cornyn, the subcommittee’s ranking member, “there is a scarcity of quali- 
fied people for many jobs, particularly those in high technology.” 

The senators’ comments echo the conventional wisdom about America’s scien- 
tific labor force, repeated in countless media articles and broadcasts, and by busi- 
ness and political leaders all the way up to and including President Obama: we are 
failing to produce a sufficient quantity of scientists and engineers and therefore 
must import large numbers of foreigners to remain innovative and competitive. 
Just a pair of recent examples: a Washington Post op-ed on August 4, 2011, that 
explained how to “curb our engineering shortage” and a New York Times story on 
November 4, 2011, headlined WHY SCIENCE MAJORS CHANGE THEIR MINDS (IT’S 
JUST SO DARN HARD), that highlighted a call by “the president and industry groups” 
for “colleges to graduate 10,000 more engineers a year.” 

But what “we all know,” as Senator Cornyn put it, turns out not to be true—and 
the perpetuation of this myth is discouraging Americans from pursuing scientific 
careers. Leading experts on the STEM workforce, including Richard Freeman of 
Harvard, Michael Teitelbaum of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Paula Stephan of 
Georgia State University, Hal Salzman of Rutgers, Lindsay Lowell of Georgetown, 
and Norman Matloff of the University of California-Davis, have said for years that 
the US produces ample numbers of excellent science students. In fact, according 
to the National Science Board’s authoritative publication Science and Engineering 
Indicators 2008, the country turns out three times as many STEM degrees as the 
economy can absorb into jobs related to their majors. 

So what’s going on? Simply put, a desire for cheap, skilled labor, within the 
business world and academia, has fueled assertions—based on flimsy and distorted 
evidence—that American students lack the interest and ability to pursue careers 
in science and engineering, and has spurred policies that have flooded the market 
with foreign STEM workers. This has created a grim reality for the scientific and 
technical labor force: glutted job markets; few career jobs; low pay, long hours, 
and dismal job prospects for postdoctoral researchers in university labs; near in- 
dentured servitude for holders of temporary work visas. 

Here’s what Ronil Hira, an engineer and a professor of public policy at Roch- 





ester Institute of Technology, told the 
senators at that July hearing: 


Contrary to some of the discussion 
here this morning, the STEM job mar- 
ket is mired in a jobs recession... with 
unemployment rates...two to three 
times what we would expect at full 
employment.... Loopholes have made 
it too easy to bring in cheaper foreign 
workers with ordinary skills...to di- 
rectly substitute for, rather than com- 
plement, American workers. The 
programs are clearly displacing and 
denying opportunities to American 
workers. 


Hira’s testimony got almost no media 
attention, coming as it did a week be- 
fore the headline-hogging debt-ceiling 
deadline. But for many years reporters 
have repeated, without scrutiny, the as- 
sertions about shortages by representa- 
tives of industries and universities that 
employ large numbers of STEM workers, 
and thus have strong financial interests 
in keeping salaries down. 

The public perception of a dearth of 
homegrown talent has shaped national 
policy, permitting companies and uni- 
versities to import tens of thousands of 
foreign scientists and IT workers who 
toil for artificially low wages. 

Even more damaging, the resulting 
oversupply has destroyed the incentives 
that used to attract many of America’s 
best students to science and technol- 
ogy careers. Importing PhDs and other 
highly skilled workers depresses the in- 
comes of everyone in the affected fields, 
according to research by Harvard econ- 
omist George Borjas. Raising the sup- 
ply by just 10 percent through immigra- 
tion lowers pay in a given field by 3 to 
4 percent, he wrote in a 2006 paper for 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. As it is, more than half the post- 
docs working at American universities 
are foreigners on temporary visas. 

The shortage myth typically begins 
with the observation that American high 
school students’ scores on international 
comparison tests in science and math 
lag, on average, behind other coun- 
tries. That is then presented as proof 
that American students perform poorly 
overall. But Rutgers’s Hal Salzman and 
Georgetown’s Lindsay Lowell have ex- 
posed serious problems with the data, 
including differences in the definitions 
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of student status used by various na- 
tions’ school systems that result in ap- 
ples-to-oranges comparisons between 
students of different ages and in differ- 
ent grades. In addition, the US has the 
most diverse student population of any 
industrial country, with large numbers 
of high-scoring students and another 
group—largely from disadvantaged mi- 
norities—who score very low. The aver- 
ages thus indicate not an overall deficit 


| in American science and math education, 


but the need for serious work with our 
worst-performing students. 
In fact, American college students 


| have for decades shown strong and con- 


sistent interest in STEM; year after year, 


| just under a third of all college students 


in this country earn degrees in those 
subjects. But, ironically, dismal career 


| prospects drive many of the best of those 


students to more promising professions, 
such as medicine, law, or finance. 


THE SHORTAGE NARRATIVE DATES BACK 
more than fifty years. In 1957, during 


| an era when science and engineering 
| were attractive careers, Russia’s surprise 
| launch of the Sputnik satellite touched 
| off a panic over America’s suddenly 
| threatened scientific primacy. It inspired 
| huge increases in federal funding for 


STEM education that by the early 1970s 
had swamped the job market. In the 


| 1980s, a National Science Foundation 
| study, motivated by concern about pos- 
| sible future increases in the cost of hir- 
| ing scientists, raised another false alarm 


about looming shortages. Denounced by 


| experts for methodological flaws and 
| ultimately disavowed by an NsF direc- 
| tor in congressional testimony, the study 
| nonetheless bolstered support for the 
| 1990 Immigration Act that reshaped na- 


tional policy to admit more foreign sci- 
entists and engineers. The tech boom 
of the late 1990s spurred yet another 
round of dire prophecies, even though a 
report at the time by Congress’s General 
Accounting Office found no evidence to 


| support the idea of a shortage. 


The latest shortage panic began with 
the 2005 publication of Rising Above 
the Gathering Storm, an almost freak- 
ishly influential National Academies 
report bemoaning the supposed inabil- 
ity of the American educational system 
to fill the nation’s need for stEM work- 


ers and meet the perceived challenge 
of India and China to American tech- 
nological supremacy. The report, pro- 
duced by a committee headed by Nor- 
man Augustine, a retired chairman and 
cEO of Lockheed Martin, immediately 
grabbed media attention. Thomas Fried- 
man, whose own best-seller about the 
rise of America’s Asian rivals, The World 
Is Flat, appeared that same year, high- 
lighted Storm in his New York Times col- 
umn. Multiple Storm editions and a 2011 
sequel have kept the scarcity narrative 
firmly in the public’s mind ever since. 

There was another study of the sci- 
entific workforce published in 2005 by 
the National Academies, however, that 
was mostly ignored by the press. Bridges 
to Independence, produced by a commit- 
tee chaired by Thomas Cech, the No- 
bel laureate in chemistry, documented 
a genuine shortage not of homegrown 
scientists but of viable career opportuni- 
ties for those scientists. It also detailed 
the damage that the resulting “crisis of 
expectation” for young PhDs trapped 
in an overcrowded job market was do- 
ing to the nation’s research enterprise. 

But it was Storm, not Bridges, that be- 
came the script for the national discus- 
sion, as Congress enacted the America 
COMPETES Act that included provisions 
to increase the number of sTEM gradu- 
ates from America’s universities. 

Why the difference? Perhaps it’s be- 
cause proponents of the scarcity narra- 
tive typically publicize their views in 
press releases, while the labor-force ex- 
perts rely on scholarly papers. Or maybe 
simplistic narratives of America in de- 
cline are just more appealing to the press 
than the less-dramatic reality. 

Still, sometimes the message of those 
more scholarly efforts does get through. 
During that July hearing on Capitol 
Hill, Senator Jeff Sessions, in the wake 
of Ronil Hira’s testimony, told a propo- 
nent of the scarcity myth that “I think 
[Dr. Hira] is fundamentally right.” 

It’s time that the media started lis- 
tening, too. CJR 
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A Narrowed Gaze 


How the business press forgot the rest of us 


BY DEAN STARKMAN 


Steve Lipin didn’t fit the profile of a transformative media figure 


when he took over the mergers-and-acquisitions beat for The Wall 


Street Journal in 1995. His look was studious, his manner remark- 


ably affable and low key, given the stress of his new job. His rise had 
not been particularly meteoric. J He had started in 1985 at the bot- 
tom of the business-news food chain, financial newsletters, then 


progressed to Institutional Investor, a magazine for pension-fund 


managers, and then American Banker, another trade. In 1991, 
he followed his boss there to The Wall Street Journal, to cover 
banking. After four years of solid, unspectacular work, he 
moved to M&A, a beat that was at the time moribund. 

Then the scoops started to come: 


KEMPER AGREES TO BE ACQUIRED BY GROUP HEADED BY 
ZURICH INSURANCE FOR $2 BILLION 


That story, which ran April 11, 1995, reported that the 
financial services firm was ending a tumultuous year in 
which it had rejected a hostile offer from General Electric 
and had seen a friendly deal fall apart twice. The story was 
based on information from “people familiar with the trans- 
action,” a form of attribution vague enough to encompass 
just about anyone involved in the deal—investment bankers, 
lawyers, company executives, public-relations specialists. 

The scoops got bigger and more frequent: 
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FIRST UNION AGREES TO BUY FIRST FIDELITY FOR $5.5 
BILLION — SWAP VALUED AT $65 A SHARE; COMBINATION 
TO CREATE 7TH-LARGEST U.S. BANK —June 19, 1995 


KIMBERLY-CLARK TO ACQUIRE SCOTT PAPER IN STOCK 
DEAL VALUED AT ABOUT $6.8 BILLION —July 17, 1995 


UPJOHN AND PHARMACIA SIGN $6 BILLION MERGER 
—August 21, 1995 


Lipin’s scoops ranged across industries: banking, con- 
sumer products, pharmaceuticals. It didn’t seem to matter: 


BOEING AND MCDONNELL DOUGLAS ARE HOLDING 
MERGER NEGOTIATIONS — COMMERCIAL, MILITARY 
AIRCRAFT POWERHOUSE COULD SHAKE INDUSTRY 

— November 16, 1995 


Week in, week out, Lipin seemed to get just about every 
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Hire me When the Miami Marlins announced in November that they would hire over 2,000 people, job seekers lined up, some overnight. 


industry-transforming blockbuster: Chase Manhattan/ 
Chemical (1995), $10 billion; WorldCom/mcr1 (1997), $30 
billion; BankAmerica/NationsBank, a $60-billion deal in 1998 
to form Bank of America, and in the same story BancOne/ 
First Chicago NBD Corporation, $30 billion (the combined 
bank is now part of J. P. Morgan Chase, formed in 2000 with 
the $36-billion combination of J. P. Morgan & Company and 
Chase Manhattan Incorporated—another Lipin scoop.) 

A handful of major scoops over the course of a career is 
considered a job well done for an M&A reporter. Lipin had, 
by my count, at least seventy, with a total value of more 
than half a trillion dollars. He was on prominent pages of 
the ws (Al, A3, Cl, and B1), more than five hundred times 
in five years, which could be a record. Those who traded 
on Lipin’s information early enough stood to make serious 


money. The WorldCom bid alone added $8 billion to Mc1’s 
value in a single day. 

Most of the time, the names of the companies in Lipin’s 
scoops had never been linked, let alone reported as combin- 
ing. The stories often announced talks in progress, amplifying 
a sense of immediacy: this was news that hadn’t even hap- 
pened yet. They often said the deals “could be announced 
as early as today.” (Full disclosure: Lipin was a colleague of 
mine at the Journal, and in 2009 and 2010 he was a funder 
of cyr’s business desk, The Audit, which I run.) 

Inside newsrooms and in the markets, major M&A scoops 
have an electrifying effect. Mergers represent big capital- 
allocation decisions affecting thousands of jobs and bil- 
lions of investor dollars. And while M&A is routine on Wall 
Street, for most companies it is a one-time roll of the dice. 
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An acquisition taken is a dozen alternatives foregone. Big 
deals are also benchmarks—important pricing moments that 
help determine values and, in fact, create realities. What was 
unthinkable one day—AOL/Time Warner, for instance—is 
reality the next. For a news organization, deal scoops create 
an aura of omniscience, a sense that it is plugged into Wall 
Street. 

But Lipin’s never-to-be-equaled run was part of a much 
larger wave, a transformation in business news itself. Busi- 
ness news was expanding greatly as the financial world itself 
ballooned and as millions of Americans began to invest in 
stocks in various forms in record numbers. The number of 
business-news stories, according to ProQuest’s business- 
news data, jumped from about 168,000 in 1989 to 322,000 a 
decade later, a rise of 92 percent. It kept rising, to 538,000, 
last year. (One category of business publication tracked by 
ProQuest doubled over the last decade, to more than 3,700.) 

M&A reporting, once the concern of specialists, also took 
off, propelled in part by a dramatic rise in M&A itself. The 
volume of M&A stories jumped from about 1,100 to about 
4,600, more than 300 percent, from 1989 to 1999. According 
to ProQuest’s tagging system, which provides a rough guide, 
this rise was even faster than the number of deals themselves, 
which rose 187 percent, from about 12,800 to 36,800 during 
the period, according to Thomson Financial. (Both deal sto- 
ries and deals dropped and then rebounded after the Tech 
Wreck in 2000, but continued to grow to about 4,900 and 
43,000, respectively, in 2009.) 

Meanwhile the nature of business news was changing. 
The changes were reflected in the very names of the new 
outlets: The Street (launched in 1996), Marketwatch (1997), 
Fast Company (1995). The names promised an insider’s per- 
spective, a fixed gaze on markets, and the latest news, no 
matter how granular. 

But even as it expanded, business news, paradoxically, was 
narrowing. Following the middle-class stampede into stocks, 
business news ramped up quantity but inéreasingly shifted 
its gaze toward investor concerns. 

I like to call this shift in emphasis the “cNBC-ization” of 
business news, after the network that so definitively rep- 
resents it. CNBC emerged in its current form in 1991. Yet 
the shift also seems to represent something less modern: a 
return to the business press’s early twentieth-century roots 
as a servant to markets—and a retreat from its later role as 
watchdog over them. 

CNBC-ized news emphasizes speed over depth, imme- 
diacy over context, internal metrics (e.g. earnings) over 
external costs (say, predatory lending and its aftermath, or 
income inequality and its roots). It is about insiderism, incre- 
mentalism, and scoopism. It tethers itself to the daily flow 
of corporate and government announcements (e.g. deals) 
and avoids the harder job of exploring systemic problems. 
Its definition of what is and isn’t a business-news story is 
as narrow as its definition of who is and isn’t a business- 
news source. 

The conceit of providing news in “real time,” in fact, tends 
to substitute fragmented, context-free data for a compre- 
hensible narrative. And let’s not kid ourselves: the latter is 
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Insiderism, 
incrementalism, and 
scoopism began to rule. 


a lot harder, journalistically, than the former. This staccato 
news style suits the production imperatives of live TV, and, 
unfortunately, the Internet, at least for some journalists. It 
may cater in certain ways to the needs of the cognoscenti, the 
people already in the know. But it has little to do with the 
way in which a curious layperson—what historian Richard 
Hofstadter called the “literate citizen” (that is to say, most of 
us)—comes to understand complex problems. 

Of course, CNBC-ized news isn’t all of business news, just 
a strain of it, just as investigative, accountability-oriented 
business reporting is another strain. The problem is that, 
since the 1990s, it’s become the Andromeda Strain. This is 
not about choosing between the two. It’s about balance. 


IN THE AFTERMATH OF THE FINANCIAL CRISIS OF 2008, AN 
argument broke out between news professionals and a seg- 
ment of the public over how well business media had per- 
formed its watchdog role in the years leading up to the crisis. 
The disconnect was crystallized in Jon Stewart’s celebrated 
interview/dressing down of Jim Cramer, the CNBC personal- 
ity, in March 2009. Stewart’s critique wasn’t perfectly well 
articulated but it resonated as an essentially valid question: 
How could so many journalists covering a beat so closely 
miss something so big so completely? 

Insiders tended to dismiss the critique, believing either 
that the premise was invalid (the business press didn’t miss 
the story) or that Stewart was talking to the wrong person 
(whatever Stewart was looking for—muckraking? account- 
ability journalism?—that’s not what Cramer and CNBC actu- 
ally do all day). 

Yet Stewart had put his finger on a fundamental tension 
within business news itself about its role and its audience: 
Whom does it serve, investors or the public? The argument 
over what business news actually is has never been resolved 
within newsrooms, or even properly articulated. 

And it needs to be. Investors and the public are two very 
different audiences, requiring very different approaches to 
newsgathering. Serving the public requires an accountabil- 
ity orientation—a frame broad enough to take in social and 
external costs, as well as the time and space to lay out a case. 
Serving investors requires a Lipin-like approach: access to 
insiders, speed, and a focus on internal metrics like earnings. 

This divide actually goes way back. Historians trace the 
market for business information to seventeenth-century 
Europe, when a financial press rose to track growing ship- 
ping and commerce, and then greatly expanded in the early 
eighteenth century with the growing popularity of joint- 
stock companies, including the notorious South Sea Com- 
pany. (Economist Robert J. Shiller has pointedly noted that 





the first financial bubbles arrived at the same time as the first 
financial newspapers; one fueled the other.) 

In the US, the first newspapers essentially were com- 
mercial papers and, as in Europe, underpinned markets and 
pricing systems. Indeed, financial communications proved to 
be a precondition for capitalism itself. Dow Jones & Company, 
the future parent of The Wall Street Journal, started as essen- 
tially a news-relay service on Wall Street. The dour Charles 
Dow and the dandy Edward Jones would dispatch messenger 
boys from the dingy company offices on Wall Street with 
pieces of paper conveying the latest corporate news to Wall 
Street investors. The company’s big competitive advantage 
was a special stylus developed by a third, and now-forgotten, 
founder, one Charles M. Bergstresser (I think of him as the 
third tenor of Dow Jones), which could produce more than 
two-dozen copies with a single impression. Then, as now, 
speed meant the difference between relevance and the lack 
of it. Reporters staked out corporate board meetings, and, if 
phones weren’t available, would run to a window to signal 
a colleague in the street through some prearranged system: 
one wave of a handkerchief might mean, “no extra dividend”; 
four might mean, “merger off.” 

Then, as now, access to insiders was essential. Jones, who 
would go on to work in a stock brokerage, was known for his 
contacts up and down the Street. Lloyd Wendt’s 1982 his- 
tory of The Wall Street Journal recalls this chance encounter 
between Jones and William Rockefeller, John D. Rockefell- 
er’s brother and a Standard Oil executive, on Broad Street 
one day: 


Rockefeller: “Edward, would it mean anything to you to get 
a little advance Standard Oil news?” 


Jones (beaming): “Kind sir, would you dare say that again?” 


Rockefeller: “Here’s something I jotted down for you, if you 
care to use it. Only, please, keep your authority confidential!” 


And Dow Jones had another scoop (about a dividend 
increase). 

This was highly specialized, elite communications tar- 
geted specifically at investors and not intended for the gen- 
eral public—which, undcrstandably, stayed away in droves. 
The Journal's circulation in the first decade of the twentieth 
century languished under 10,000; it was a glorified newsletter. 

The muckraking periodical, McClure’s, by contrast, 
peaked at nearly half a million, bigger, proportionally for the 
size of the US population, than The New York Times is today. 
And while the early financial press could be surprisingly 
good—accurate, reliable, sometimes skeptical—it displayed 
no ambivalence about its role as a servant to investors. Its 
pages reflected that approach: a jumble of the latest cor- 
porate news, government data, commentary, analysis, and 
editorials (and many ads) presented with little context and 
with an assumption that the reader knows the lingo and the 
players. It was rather like an hour of CNBC today. 

A page-one item on February 3, 1905, under the headline: 
UNITED STATES LEATHER, begins this way: “There is author- 
ity for saying that a majority of the capital stock of the US 
Leather Co. has been deposited with the Central Trust Co. 


for the purposes of carrying out the proposed reorganization 
plan.” And here’s a page-one headline from May 28, 1906: 


NORTHWEST CROPS: FAVORABLE CONDITIONS EXCEPT IN 
RED RIVER VALLEY — DISCOURAGING NEWS FROM IOWA 
AND MISSOURI 


It’s not that the early business press opposed muckrak- 
ing or public-interest reporting. As I’ve noted in CsR’s pages 
before (“Confidence Game,” November/December 2011), the 
fledgling Wall Street Journal covered parts of Ida Tarbell’s 
monumental McClure’s series on the Standard Oil monopoly, 
and, sometimes, editorialized in support of it. But it took 
a narrow view of its journalistic mandate. After a Tarbell 
installment that offered evidence that Standard had con- 
spired with railroads to cut competing refiners from markets, 
for instance, the Journal called on Tarbell to present more 
evidence and declined to do its own reporting: 


We shall not attempt to follow her in this field of inquiry. It 
is a field which the United States Government, through its 
Bureau of Corporations, has already entered. If the Standard 
Oil Company has entered into a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade in Kansas, the Bureau of Corporations ought to dis- 
cover the fact.... 


It was only much later that the business press took on a 
more public-interest-oriented mission as well. And it was 
business news’s ability to achieve—finally—some distance 
from the institutions it covers that allowed it to broaden its 
appeal to large segments of the middle class after World War 
II. Scholar Andrew Yarrow chalks up the metamorphosis to 
the postwar expansion of the American middle class and the 
creation of a managerial class. The business press knew a new 
market when it saw one, and breadened its scope to serve it. 

In fact, The Wall Street Journal’s survival and ultimate 
business-news dominance can be traced directly to a deci- 
sion in the early 1940s by its brilliant chief, Bernard Kilgore, 
to radically transform and broaden the very definition of 
business news. Kilgore threw out all manner of business- 
news conventions: including the inverted pyramid, the jargon, 
and, most important, the idea that business news had to be 
geared to insiders (“There are a hell of a lot more depositors 
than there are bankers,” as he once put it). He created, in 
essence, a storytelling factory, capable of cranking out two 
long-form stories a day, plus the popular, quirky page-one 
feature known as the A-hed. He had a high-enough opinion 
of readers to believe that they would appreciate depth and 
narrative, as long as both were done well. His paper would 
become one of the journalism success stories of the second 
half of the twentieth century. 

Much of business-press history since Kilgore has been 
one long struggle—sometimes successful—to transcend its 
roots as a servant to markets, and to become, in addition, 
a watchdog over them. The list of misbehaving industries 
exposed in investigations and analyses over the years by the 
business press—tobacco; auto; liquor; chicken plants; medical 
devices; even, once in a while, sort of, Wall Street—is long and 
impressive. Nonbusiness institutions, too, like government 
and unions, have come under business-press scrutiny. 
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Yet all along, investor-oriented news had the upper hand, 
understandably. The scholar James W. Carey memorably 
called “the public” the “god term” of American journalism. 
In business journalism, the god term, or at least one of them, 
is “investors.” It views protecting investors, particularly small 
investors, as central to its mission. 

As it should. But here’s the problem: the interests of inves- 
tors, even small ones, should not be confused with the pub- 
lic interest, which is much larger and, by definition, more 
important. 

Business-news organizations often conflate these mis- 
sions, leading to significant conceptual confusion, not to 
mention misunderstandings like the one that broke out 
between Jon Stewart and Jim Cramer. Cramer believes he 
is looking out for investor interests, particularly the little 
guy, the retail investor. Maybe. But even if he is, as Stewart 
pointed out, those interests may have little to do with the 
public interest. 

For example: during the mortgage bubble, no one was 
happier about bank behavior than bank investors, retail or 
otherwise. In 2005, Citigroup posted net income of, wait for 
it, $25 billion, one of the highest public-company profits in 
absolute terms in US history. The reality distortion was so 
great, and the investor perspective so mesmerizing, that For- 
tune would ruminate in 2007 that Citi’s Charles Prince was in 
trouble because of the company’s “less-than-stellar” earnings 
in 2006—a mere $21 billion. As we all know now, such profits 
were tied to behavior by the banks—predatory lending turned 
into toxic debt—that would end in catastrophe. 

Given the Savings and Loan Wreck, the Tech Wreck, and, 
most especially, the Mortgage Wreck, one could argue that 
investor-oriented business news doesn’t help investors much 
either. And I would, to a point, agree. But it should at least 
be clear that investor-oriented news—no matter how well 
executed—is not the same as public-interest business report- 
ing. If we do nothing else, let’s get that straight. 


I WOULD ARGUE FURTHER THAT CNBC-IZED REPORTING— 
granular, hurried, insider-dependent, and riveted on the 
(short-term) needs of investors—should be thought of less 
as coverage of the financial system than an extension of it. 
In 1995, around the same time Lipin assumed the M&A 
beat, another pivotal moment in the evolution of business 
news came when the New York Stock Exchange, for the first 
time, allowed a journalist to report live from the exchange 
floor. Maria Bartiromo, a Brooklyn native, had worked for 
Lou Dobbs on cnn’s MoneyLine when she was hired away by 
Roger Ailes, the Republican political consultant-turned TV 
executive, who put her on the air at CNBC. The deal with the 
NYSE came two years later. The pretty, well-coiffed, twenty- 
seven-year-old reporter presented an arresting TV image: 
equipped with headset and clipboard, she stood on a busy 
floor amid bristling technology and milling traders. Occa- 
sionally brushed and jostled, she stood her ground, coolly 
rattling off information—analysts’ calls, earnings estimates, 
company news—with an air of steely competence and a hint 
of vulnerability. Sex, power, money—a heady brew in a single 
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frame. The combination was not lost on New York’s tabloids, 
which dubbed her the “Money Honey.” 

Like Lipin, Bartiromo was unknown at the time, and so, 
for that matter, was her network. But something was chang- 
ing in the culture. 

As recently as the 1950s, the very words “Wall Street” car- 
ried such negative and parochial associations that Kilgore, 
the Journal’s chief, more than once considered changing 
the paper’s name (World’s Work and Financial America 
were kicked around and, thankfully, discarded). But by the 
1980s, middle-class Americans were moving into the stock 
market, driven by many factors: 1970s-era inflation, which 
outstripped savings-account interest rates; the abolition of 
fixed-rate commissions in 1975, which lowered the cost of 
trading; the bull market that began in 1982; the marketing 
prowess of Fidelity and its ilk. The percentage of Ameri- 
cans who held stocks jumped, from 13 percent in 1980 to 
32 percent in 1989. 

By 1994, Joseph Nocera could write A Piece of the Action: 
How the Middle Class Joined the Money Class, which declared 
that the America middle class had pushed aside elites to join 
in the stock market: 


The financial markets were once the province of the wealthy, 
and they’re not anymore; they belong to all of us. We’ve finally 
gotten a piece of the action. If we have to pay attention now, if 
we have to spend a little time learning about which financial 
instruments make sense for us and which ones don’t, that 
seems to me an acceptable price to pay. Democracy always 
comes at some price. Even financial democracy. 


The trend Nocera identified was only beginning. In 1994, 
Americans had indeed moved en masse into mutual funds, 
but kept nearly as much in bond and money funds as stock 
funds. But by the end of the 1990s, the public had $4 trillion 
in stock funds, compared to only $808 billion in bond funds 
and $1.6 trillion in money markets. At the turn of the twenty- 
first century, nearly half of all Americans owned shares in 
one form or another. Maggie Mahar, in Bull! A History of the 
Boom, 1982-1999 (published in 2003 and essentially a grim 
bookend to Nocera’s optimism), uses polling and other data 
to show that most middle- and lower-income Americans who 
owned stocks in 2001 only started buying them after 1996. 
Of households with financial assets of less than $25,000, an 
alarming 43 percent made their first stock purchase in 1999 
or later—and almost certainly lost money. 

While it is reasonable for the business press to have 
adapted to this changing investment landscape, its emphasis 
on the stock market was almost certainly overdone. Accord- 
ing to a 2010 paper by Edward N. Wolff, a New York Univer- 
sity economist, about half of American households indeed 
own stocks in some form, but only 18 percent owned shares 
directly as of 2007, and thus could conceivably benefit from 
CNBC-ized financial news. Only 22 percent of households 
owned stocks worth more than $25,000 in any form (includ- 
ing mutual funds or pension accounts), and stocks as a per- 
centage of total household assets were only 16.8 percent. 
(Of course, stock market wealth was skewed toward the 
wealthiest 1 percent, which held nearly half of stocks and 
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mutual-fund assets; the bottom 90 percent held 10.6 per- 
cent.) What’s more, global debt markets are roughly twice 
the size of the stock market, and, as Gillian Tett noted in 
her book, Fool’s Gold, they receive scant attention from the 
business press. 

In any event, CNBC and its market-focused competitors 
rose to serve the growing ranks of amateur investors. Con- 
sciously modeled on ESPN’s SportsCenter, CNBC program- 
ming consisted of pre- and post-“game” reports, along with 
in-game interviews—the game, of course, was the trading 
day. Viewers got a sense of connectedness to the inner work- 
ings of the financial system. During trading hours, a ticker 
streamed price changes of shares and indices. CNBC has done 
some fine documentaries over the years, but they are hardly 
the main event. 

These days, the ticker includes such esoterica as the spot 
price for West Texas Intermediate crude oil, a light crude 
refined mostly in the Midwest and Gulf states, as traded on 
the New York Mercantile Exchange, “wTI/NYMEX.” Here is 
news fragmentation carried to some postmodern extreme. 
But, really, it’s nothing more than messenger-boy journalism 
digitized: old wine in a new bottle. 

As Howard Kurtz recounts in Fortune Tellers (2000), a 
major preoccupation of the network involved winning deal 
scoops and getting early word of Wall Street stock analysts’ 
buy-and-sell recommendations, a task at which Bartiromo 
proved particularly adept. The network played a big role 
in elevating a few analysts to star status—Goldman’s Abby 
Joseph Cohen, Merrill Lynch’s Henry Blodget, Prudential’s 
Ralph Acampora. “Abby says the market will go up; Ralph 
says the market will go down,” CNBC personality Ron Insana 
intoned in 1999, as quoted by Kurtz. “The tug-of-war of titans.” 

In its own eyes, CNBC saw itself as a force for the democ- 
ratization of finance. Its executives claimed their mission 
was to provide everyday people the same information as that 
available to professionals. By the end of the ’90s, as the tech- 
heavy NASDAQ stock index roared from 450 to more than 
5,000, cnBc had attained an influence far beyond the size of 
its viewership, which has bounced around the 250,000 range 
for years, a fraction of the circulation of the Journal. Celeb- 
rities like Regis Philbin, Charles Barkley, and Andre Agassi 
declared themselves fans. Joey Ramone wrote a song about 
Bartiromo (“What’s happening with Intel? What’s happening 
with Amazon? I want to know... Maria Bartiromo”). Print 
journalists trooped to CNBC’s studios in New Jersey to pro- 
claim its cultural ascendency. “The Revolution Will be Tele- 
vised (on CNBC),” said Fast Company, in an 8,000-word story 
that called the network “the live feed of the new economy.” 

The story was dated May 31, 2000. The NASDAQ was at 
about 3,400, already falling sharply from its all-time highs. 


Other commentators sensed a problem. In a Columbia 
Journalism Review special issue at the end of that year, “News 
in the Age of Money,” Diana Henriques, a New York Times 
reporter, worried about changes to business media’s sense 
of purpose: 


As the 1980s rocketed along, our “readers” became “consum- 
ers.” As the 1990s unfolded, those “consumers” morphed 
into “investors...” 

A sad thing has happened along the way: as our intended 
audience has gotten narrower, so have we. Business news 
today rarely sounds the sonorous chords or heart-lifting 
themes of great journalism. Most of its simply buzzes and 
squeaks, a reedy clarinet against a rhythm section of cash 
registers and ticker tape. 


Even Lipin conceded that something in business news 
changed as outlets multiplied in the 1990s. As he told Mahar: 


The flood of news forced all media to be more aggressive. 
And as a mergers-and-acquisitions reporter, there was an 
immediacy to my job. Company A may be buying Company 
Y. You don’t want to be irresponsible, but you don’t want to 
be beaten by the competition either. Do I wish I had been 
more skeptical? Given that all the acquirers have blown up 
and half of them are in jail? Yes. But at the time, when you’re 
covering daily events, you can’t always sit back and reflect. 
In retrospect, should we have done more of those reflective 
stories? Maybe. But rightly or wrongly, we also took our cue 
from how the market reacted to the deals. 


It’s worth pointing out that, as Lipin indicates, many of 
the mergers and acquisitions trumpeted by news organiza- 
tion turned out to be value-destroying disasters (and, yes, 
as he indicates, some, like WorldCom, ended in fraud). One 
classic book on M&A, Mark L. Sirower’s The Synergy Trap, 
written in 1997, argues that a majority of mergers destroy 
value in the acquirer. 

Meanwhile, what about business stories in the broader 
public interest? They still get done. In fact, coR will showcase 
some of the best of them in our upcoming book, Best Busi- 
ness Writing 2012, this spring. But in a CNBC-ized world, such 
efforts need support. 

In a1999 study of coverage of the “financial revolution” in 
mass media (not the business press), including newsmaga- 
zines (like Time) and newspapers (like The New York Times), 
Harvard scholar Richard Parker documented a sharp rise 
in M&A and personal-finance reporting accompanied by an 
absolute (not relative) decline in coverage of business-ori- 
ented, public-interest topics, such as “reform and regulation,” 
“Glass-Steagall” (then in the process of being repealed), and 
“redlining and community reinvestment.” The study con- 
cluded that the press produced an “oversupply” of market 
and personal finance news, and had done “remarkably little 
to play an aggressive ‘watchdog’ role” on financial and eco- 
nomic issues. It certainly seems that way-to me, too. 


DEAL REPORTING HAS HAD ONE CLEAR BENEFICIARY: NEWS 
organizations themselves. Such reporting played a key part 
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of the rise of CNBC, for one example. While CNBC’s David 
Faber never approached Lipin’s record on M&A scoops, the 
significant scoops that he did obtain went a long way toward 
establishing his network’s bona fides as a player in newsgath- 
ering, as opposed to opinion-making. 

A similar claim could be made of a Financial Times 
reporter of that era, Will Lewis. Though the London-based 
paper had been publishing in New York since 1985, its pres- 
ence on the US business-media scene was marginal through 
most of the ’90s. That began to change in 1997 when its par- 
ent, Pearson PLC, made a $160 million global-expansion push 
that included launching a US edition and publishing it in 
seven US cities. US circulation grew from just 34,000 in 1996 
to 125,000 in 2001. 

Many factors contributed to this success. But the FT’s 
string of M&A scoops during that era, many by Lewis, helped. 
In 1999, Lewis and the FT shocked the business-media world 
by revealing Exxon Corp.s plans to buy Mobil Corp., citing 
sources close to both companies. The deal, eventually valued 
at $81 billion, was a record at the time. After Exxon-Mobil, 
deal scoops became a major selling point in FT marketing. A 
2000 Pearson press release announcing the opening of the 
FT’s new US headquarters cited the Exxon-Mobil scoop and 

“countless other high-profile mergers” as evidence of the 
paper’s prowess in breaking “stories of international and 
domestic import.” In a 2001 cover story on the FT’s rise in 
BusinessWeek (“The Financial Times Takes on the World”), 
the paper’s US managing editor at the time, Robert Thomson 
(who now holds that job at The Wall Street Journal), pointed 
to the paper’s success at wresting deal scoops from the Jour- 
nal. Cheekily, he boasted that while the Journal was good at 
covering “midsize companies doing middling deals in the 
Midwest,” the FT was capturing the more glamorous global 
deals. “It’s a Lexus-Taurus thing,” he said. 

A successful run on the M&A beat became a career launch- 
ing pad, too. Lipin, after a promotion at the Journal, parlayed 
his success and considerable contacts in the M&A world into a 
lucrative post running the US operations of Brunswick Group, 
a corporate communications firm. Nikhil Deogun, who suc- 
ceeded Lipin and enjoyed his own impressive run, would 
rise to deputy managing editor at the paper; he is now a top 
news executive at CNBC. And after promotions within the 
FT, Lewis rose within British journalism circles to become 
the youngest-ever (at thirty-seven) editor in chief of The 
Daily Telegraph in 2006; he is now an executive member of 
the Management and Standards Committee at News Corp. 
Faber remains one of CNBC’s top personalities. 

Few business journalism careers have been as meteoric 
as that of Andrew Ross Sorkin, who through a series of deal 
scoops almost single-handedly propelled The New York Times 
to new prominence in business news. In 2001, according to 
a 2009 profile in New York magazine by Gabriel Sherman, 
Sorkin developed the idea for DealBook, the then-innovative 
idea of a free, e-mailed newsletter of major merger news 
of the day. Within months, Sorkin more than doubled his 
hoped-for goal of 30,000 subscribers. Today it has more than 
200,000. Before he was thirty-one, he was awarded a section- 
front column and made an assistant editor of business and 
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finance news. Last year, Sorkin added a new job: in addition 
to editing DealBook, he is co-anchor of Squawk Box on CNBC. 
It makes sense. 

Sorkin, in the New York profile, shrugged off the charge 
that he is too close to his sources and conceded that his style 
is not adversarial. “I don’t come to the table with an ax to 
grind—that helps me,” he says. At another point he says: “I 
think to the extent that I’ve been able to get inside the room, 
it’s a function of hopefully coming to the table and being fair 
and open. But also coming to the table and being sufficiently 
skeptical, but not cynical.” 

But the question is not whether a reporter is either skepti- 
cal or cynical; the question is, About what? 

To complain that a deal reporter is too close to his sources 
is like complaining that a baseball player’s bat is too close to 
the ball. The idea is to connect with the ball, just as the idea 
of deal reporting is to get close to a source and get the scoop. 
Deal reporting is perhaps as transactional a relationship as 
any in journalism. It often involves an intricate negotiation 
between reporter and source. Being close to sources is, essen- 
tially, the point. 

I argued last year (in “The Price of Admission,” CJR, 
March/April 2010, my review of Sorkin’s financial-crisis 
best-seller, Too Big to Fail), that this access/accountability 
duality should be understood as nothing more than what it 
is: a division of labor. Both are good. But they’re different. 

As the effects of the great crash grind on, however, it is 
time to rebalance that division, and to rethink our idea of the 
financial-news “revolution”—a term that has proved more 
literal than Fast Company may have realized a decade ago. 
Far from marking a break with the past, as the magazine 
implied, the rush to provide narrow, market-serving news 
was a revolving of the wheel of history a full turn, back to 
business journalism’s narrow origins as messenger service 
between market participants. What Dow, Jones, and Berg- 
stresser did with a special stylus and a platoon of messenger 
boys, CNBC-ized news does with modern tools. 

Investor-focused reporting was ascendant as the twenty- 
first century dawned, just as the financial system was enter- 
ing a fateful phase. At the same time, the media business itself 
was undergoing a radical dislocation, one that continues. 
We have crossed over into a new media era, one in which 
the rules, norms, forms, and whole institutions are in flux. 
There’s reason for both hope and despair. 

Still, the choice facing business journalism in the wake 
of the Crash of 2008 isn’t so different from the one facing 
the field after the Crash of 1929: you can shrug off the event 
and double down on market-serving news. Or you can step 
back, rethink the mission, and relearn the lesson of the great 
Barney Kilgore: serve the market while also looking beyond 
it. That is to say, there’s really no choice at all. cur 
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The Times and the Jews 


A vocal segment of American Jewry has long believed that 
the paper is unfair to Israel. Here’s why—and why they’re wrong. 


BY NEIL A. LEWIS 


During the winter of 1974, Seymour Topping, the assistant man- 
aging editor of The New York Times, and his wife, Audrey, visited 
Jordan as part of a tour of the Middle East. On their stops in Egypt, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and Syria, Topping often had to confront 
criticism that the Times’s coverage was too favorable to Israel. 
It was a familiar enough situation for him; to be the editor of 
the Times in charge of international coverage meant you were a 


magnet for complaints. They were usually about the paper, 
but sometimes about US policy, which foreigners often 
believed was refracted through the Times’s coverage. 

In Jordan, King Hussein took a different approach: he 
arranged for the Toppings to visit a nearby Palestinian ref- 
ugee camp. The visit affected Topping markedly—he saw 
both the squalor of the camp and the festering hatred of 
Israel—and he recounted afterwards that he realized he had 
not understood the role of the Palestinians in the region’s 
future until then. 

Topping had also regularly discussed the region’s prob- 
lems with some good friends in New York, Najeeb and Doris 
Halaby. Topping was fond of Halaby, the chairman of Pan 
American World Airways and a man of Syrian and Lebanese 
ancestry who stayed engaged in the politics of the Arab world. 

Once, when their families were together at a conference, 
the Halabys’ teenage daughter, Lisa, babysat for the Toppings. 


A few years after his visit to Jordan, 
Topping, now the managing editor, 
was having lunch with Doris Halaby 
and again the subject was the Times’s 
coverage of the region. By that time, the 
grown-up Lisa Halaby was Queen Noor 
of Jordan. She had become Hussein’s 
fourth wife, after his third wife was 
killed in a helicopter accident. 

Mrs. Halaby, likely reflecting as 
well the views of Jordan’s royal house- 
hold, said the Times’s coverage of the 
Middle East was often biased in favor 
of Israel. She cited as a reason that the 
correspondent in the region, David K. 
Shipler, was a Jew. 

The coverage by the Times was 
straightforward and fair, Topping 
asserted politely. And, after checking 
(for he actually did not know), he was 
later able to offer a winning rejoinder 
to Mrs. Halaby: Shipler was not Jewish. 

Topping’s response made the issue 
seem irrelevant to the way in which the 
newspaper covered the region. But the 
issue was no simple matter at the Times, 
either for Shipler or for those who fol- 
lowed him. 

Topping did not, for example, men- 
tion that when Abe Rosenthal, the 
paper’s executive editor, chose Shi- 
pler to be the Jerusalem bureau chief, 
it was with the explicit but mistaken 
belief that the man he was assigning to 
Israel was Jewish. Rosenthal believed 
he was breaking an invidious pattern 
at the Times of declining to send Jew- 
ish reporters to cover Israel. It was a 
practice predicated on the speculative 
notion that a Jewish correspondent 
would have an inherent conflict of inter- 
est that would leave the coverage open to criticism. 

After making his choice, Rosenthal remarked proudly toa 
small group on his decision to end the practice. Joseph Lely- 
veld, then the deputy foreign editor, told Rosenthal he was 
puzzled because he thought the paper was sending Shipler. 
We are, Rosenthal said. Lelyveld then told an amazed—and 
somewhat embarrassed—Rosenthal that their new corre- 
spondent was, in fact, Protestant. 

Rosenthal wasn’t the last to make that mistake. During 
Shipler’s tenure in Jerusalem, several of his readers who 
held Israel dear apparently also assumed he was Jewish—he 
regularly received mail from them denouncing his coverage 
in vitriolic terms. One reader, in a series of letters, wished 
many kinds of ill fortune upon him. Then, in a piece for the 
paper’s travel section, Shipler described himself in an aside 
as a fallen Protestant. 

After that, the reader who had criticized him repeatedly, 
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often in a vile manner, wrote Shipler again. The man was 
deeply embarrassed and contrite. He never would have writ- 
ten those starkly critical letters, he said, if he had known that 
Shipler was not Jewish. 

His fury evidently had been fueled by a belief that Shi- 
pler’s coverage was not just wrong or slanted. In writing 
articles that could be construed as critical or at least not 
sufficiently supportive of Israel’s position, Shipler’s crime 
was a more serious matter of betraying the family. 

He was, in this man’s eyes, a self-hating Jew, an espe- 
cially odious imprecation that several New York Times cor- 
respondents and columnists were obliged to endure over the 
years from some of Israel’s most vehement supporters. (Most 
but not all of the correspondents who succeeded Shipler, 
beginning with Tom Friedman, were, in fact, Jewish, or as 
is increasingly common in America, half-Jewish.) 

For years, a small but determined segment of American 
Jews have believed that the Times has been regularly unfair 
to Israel, even harming its standing and security. 

This has produced a tension between the paper and a por- 
tion of its readers that is as intense today as ever and hovers 
over the paper’s coverage of the region. 

It is, however, largely an ill-founded—as well as toxic— 
notion based on misunderstandings of journalism, some 
lamentable history of the Times’s coverage of the Holocaust, 
and perceptions about the relationship of the paper and some 
of its forebears to their own Jewish heritage. It also ignores 
the changing political realities in the region. 

There are, of course, those who, like Doris Halaby, believe 
just as strongly—whether because of its journalism, its Ameri- 
canness, or its many Jewish employees—that the Times has 
a pro-Israel bias. 

Even so, the enduring criticism from this segment of Amer- 
ican Jews, who have historic and geographic connections 
to the Times, is especially poignant. That is particularly so 
in light of the fact that, given the inherent imperfections of 
close-quarters journalism—as opposed to history—the paper’s 
coverage has been overwhelmingly fair and appropriate. 


IT IS UNDENIABLE THAT THE TONE OF THE COVERAGE OF 

Israel in the Times has changed markedly. The paper’s narra- 
tive of Israel has remained largely in the journalistic “middle” 
throughout the decades. But that middle shifted because of 
many factors, including Israel’s changed status and a grow- 
ing awareness of the situation of the Palestinians who were 

themselves just developing a national consciousness. “Main- 
stream” papers earn the label: they operate in the middle and, 
in doing so, help define the mainstream. 

A survey of nearly three thousand articles in the Times 
about Israel over the decades from the 1960s to recent years 
shows it to be a narrative with, in the broadest sense, two 
phases. 

In the first phase, the early decades, Israel was often 
depicted in the newspaper as a struggling nation trying to 
thrive while surrounded by implacably hostile Arab neighbors. 
This reflected a picture of Israel that was probably prevalent 
in America, one that could be called the Exodus view, after the 
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novel by Leon Uris and film starring Paul Newman in which 
the post-Holocaust Jews of the nascent state were heroes and 
the Arabs were treacherous, dangerous characters. 

In those early decades, the bulk of the news about and 
from Israel was distinctly favorable, sometimes even admir- 
ing. Israel was depicted as a nation created justifiably as a 
Jewish state in the aftermath of World War II in which Hitler 
had almost succeeded in wiping out Europe’s Jews. And 
many articles celebrated the impressive ways in which the 
society, a hybrid of European refugees and Jews native to the 
British mandate territory of Palestine, had created a modern, 
flourishing state. During this period, several Times executives 
developed friendly relationships with Israeli leaders. 

But, beginning in the late 1960s, the narrative began to 
change to a second, more equivocal phase. The template of 
the small nation battling a Goliath no longer fit after Israel 
prevailed handily in the Six-Day War in 1967. And over time, 
the situation of the Palestinian refugees began to emerge. 

Early articles about that issue typically treated displaced 
Palestinians as a generic refugee problem—a result of the 
decisions of the international community and generally 
divorced from Israel’s concerns. Gradually, that shifted to 
a recognition in news stories that the Palestinians’ situa- 
tion was directly tied to Israel’s creation and was in some 
way inseparable from discussions about Israel’s hopes for a 
peaceful future. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES HAS LONG PLAYED A SINGULAR ROLE 
for its Jewish readers. It is no exaggeration to say that for a 
century it has served, in effect, as the hometown paper of 
American Jewry. 

First, it is published in the city and region with the nation’s 
greatest collection and concentration of Jews. And the paper 
itself has a Jewish pedigree, albeit one that is complicated 
and decidedly ambiguous. The modern New York Times—in 
its conception, ideals, and current suzerainty—began when 
Adolph Ochs, the son of German-Jewish immigrants who 
settled in Tennessee, became publisher in August 1896. 

In purchasing and revitalizing the Times, which had been 
struggling financially, Ochs was himself transformed from 
an obscure printer-publisher in Chattanooga to a figure of 
great stature in New York and the nation. He understood 
however, that at the levels of society which he now inhabited, 
his Jewishness presented an unwelcome otherness to some. 

He responded with a determination “not to have The 
Times ever appear to be a Jewish newspaper’,” according to 
Susan E. Tifft and Alex S. Jones in their 1999 book, The Trust. 

Adolph Ochs eventually relinquished the paper to the man 
to whom he had reluctantly given his daughter, Iphigene— 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger. 

Sulzberger, who also had German-Jewish ancestors, took 
effective control in 1933 when Ochs was ailing and became 
the paper’s formal head in 1935 upon Ochs’s death. Iphigene 
and Arthur became the parents and grandparents of two of 
the next three publishers, Arthur O. Sulzberger and his son, 
Arthur O. Sulzberger Jr., the current publisher. 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger was regarded as a great success, 
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overseeing the newspaper’s growth and strengthening its 
reputation. But his tenure also spanned the twentieth cen- 
tury’s two seminal events for world Jewry, the Holocaust and 
the efforts that resulted in the founding of modern-day Israel. 
To many Jews, his behavior in both instances was deplorable. 


ALTHOUGH THE SCOPE OF THE HOLOCAUST WOULD NOT BE 
appreciated fully until after the war, there was considerable 
information available contemporaneously. Critics then and 
later said that the Times underplayed such news deliberately 
as part of its determination to avoid seeming either a Jewish 
newspaper or a special pleader for Jewish causes. 

In 1944, for example, the Nazi regime, in its death throes, 
set about deporting to the concentration camps the Jews of 
Hungary, the last large group of European Jews who had 
remained mostly untouched by Hitler’s extermination cam- 
paign. In July 1944, the Times published an article of only 
four column inches citing “authoritative information” that 
400,000 Hungarian Jews had already been forcibly trans- 
ported to their deaths and an additional 350,000 were to be 
killed in the next few weeks. It ran on page 12. 

From a journalistic standpoint, it is perplexing, if not 
stupefying, years later to see how the Times covered the 
attempted annihilation of European Jewry. The paper pub- 
lished many articles, several of which recounted precisely 
the horror of what was happening, while at the same time 
egregiously underplaying them—even given the context that 
much else was occurring because most of the world was 
at war. Thus, the historic horror was never meaningfully 
conveyed because it was reported only in unrelated bits and 
pieces, and relegated to inside pages. 

Laurel Leff, in her superb book on how the paper under- 
reported the Holocaust, Buried by The Times, wrote that the 
newspaper, suffused with the publisher’s sensitivities, was 
ever frightened of being seen as an organ of special pleading 
for Jews. For Arthur Hays Sulzberger, Judaism was solely a 
religion, not a race or ethnic grouping. He admired Iphigene’s 
grandfather, Isaac Mayer Wise, a pioneering Reform rabbi 
who first enunciated his belief in the nineteenth century that 
Zionism was based on a wrong-headed notion that Jews were 
a people, not a grouping by religion. 

Arthur also fully subscribed to Adolph Ochs’s belief that 
the paper’s identification with elements of its Jewish char- 
acter should be muted whenever possible. In practice, this 
included the makeup of its staff. That would prove difficult 
in a city and business that teemed with bright and ambitious 
Jewish men. It resulted in ludicrous efforts by managers, 
eager to interpret the publisher’s preferences, to leach the 
Jewish character out of some bylines; the bylines of A.M. 
Rosenthal and A. H. Raskin hid their shared first name, Abe. 

The issue of how American Jews of all classes view their 
Jewish identity and what it means for their place in society 
is a complex and layered psychological matrix, as it surely 
was for the Sulzbergers. 

But there is no doubt they understood themselves to be 
Jewish, never denied their heritage, and could hardly think 
otherwise as they were to experience regular anti-Semitic 
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affronts. They were closely knit into the Jewish philan- 
thropic world as befitted their social and economic standing. 

Whatever complicated personal themes may have floated 
in Arthur Hays Sulzberger’s private seas can only be guessed 
at. (The most common—and plausible—speculation is that he, 
like many established and wealthy American Jews of German 
heritage, was uncomfortable, or simply snobbish, about the 


One of the turning points 
in the coverage was the 
unexpected election of 
Menachem Begin in 1977. 


more recent waves of less-cultured Jewish immigrants from 
Eastern Europe.) 

So, while downplaying in the Times to a ludicrous degree 
the Jewish identity of the victims of some Nazi horrors 
(an editorial about the Warsaw ghetto uprising somehow 
managed to omit that it was a ghetto of Jews), Arthur and 
Iphigene worked diligently to help distant relatives still in 
Germany emigrate to the United States. They surely under- 
stood these people were in danger from Hitler because of 
something more than their “choice” to subscribe to the Jew- 
ish, rather than, say, the Lutheran religion. 


SEVERAL FACTORS EXPLAIN HOW THE TIMES’S ISRAEL NAR- 
rative changed. They include the appeal that underdogs have 
to outsiders, especially journalists, which shifted sympathy 
to the Palestinians; the election of Menachem Begin; and 
the growth of Israeli groups critical of their government’s 
actions, notably the country’s settlement policies and the 
1982 invasion of Lebanon. 

Journalism is, in the end, storytelling, and it’s a basic tenet 
of the craft that those on the bottom are more sympathetic 
characters than the powerful. Their stories can serve as a 
natural stage for depictions of pathos and suffering, both 
winning narrative elements. 

After Israel vanquished its foes in the 1967 war, it could 
no longer play that role convincingly. History had recast it in 
the role of the powerful. And many Western correspondents 
in those years saw the Israelis as becoming filled not with 
justifiable pride, but hubris. 

The Palestinians, many of whom lived in miserable refu- 
gee camps like the one Topping visited, were, however, cam- 
era-ready for the role of the downtrodden and disfavored. 
The Israelis often reinforced this new casting by playing their 
new part well. Frustrated by terrorists among the Palestinian 
population, the Israeli government at times employed a tactic 
of destroying the homes of people in the occupied territories 
after a family member was involved in terrorism. No matter 
the wisdom or justification behind such tactics, it is difficult 





to overstate the negative public relations impact of pictures 
showing wailing older women and children bereft at the 
sight of Israeli bulldozers flattening their modest homes as 
a form of retaliation for something of which they themselves 
were not guilty. 

For some, one of the turning points in the coverage in 
the Times and elsewhere was the unexpected election of 
Menachem Begin as prime minister in 1977. 

Before the Begin election, Times executives—and those of 
some other major newspapers—had familiar relationships 
with the old Israeli guard. 

H.D.S. Greenway, then a Washington Post Middle East 
correspondent, recalled how Katharine Graham, the dowa- 
ger-publisher of that paper, had a warm, first-name relation- 
ship with the Israeli general and war hero, Moshe Dayan. “All 
of asudden there were these Likudniks,” he said. “She didn’t 
know them at all.” 

At the Times, a favorite was the urbane and Cambridge- 
educated (with notably polished accent and diction) Abba 
Eban, who was Israel’s foreign minister and ambassador 
to the United Nations. In contrast, Begin and some of his 
associates could seem crude or coarse. 

David Shipler said that after Begin won his surprise vic- 
tory, Eban and others would continue to lunch with their 
friends at the Times in New York, where they regularly pre- 
dicted the imminent collapse of the Begin government. 

Zev Chafets, born in Pontiac, Michigan, moved to Israel 
and eventually became the director of the Begin govern- 
ment’s press office. “Before 1977, the Israeli diplomatic estab- 
lishment were Abba [Eban] and Golda [Meir],” he said. “And 
they were very close to the American Jewish establishment 
and to the American media establishment.” 

He said that people like Eban spoke frequently to their 
friends in the media, telling them that the new crowd was 
a disaster, “that Begin was an extreme nationalist, a war- 
monger.” 

Greenway, who later became The Boston Globe’s foreign 
editor, said the proliferation of Israeli civil rights groups 
devoted to the Palestinians’ situation contributed to more 
critical coverage. These groups provided not only a quotable 
source, but additional evidence that Israeli society itself was 
engaged in a robust debate about the nation’s policies. 

The greatest factor in shifting the narrative surely has to 
be the events of the conflict itself, including some decisions 
undertaken by Israel that diminished its standing in the world. 
Many of these actions may have been the natural if not inevi- 
table result of years of frustration, of worn-down patience 
and the inability to envision any lasting peace for the region. 

All nations behave badly—that is they abandon some of 
their essential values—in times of stress and threat. And that 
syndrome is always more noticeable in democracies with 
high standards and expectations. Tom Hundley, who was 
a foreign correspondent with the Chicago Tribune for nine- 
teen years and worked in Israel from 1990 to 1994, said the 
country faced its first wave of highly negative coverage in 
1982 after its ill-considered invasion of Lebanon, “and sud- 
denly everyone realized that Israel could be criticized and 
the world went on.” 


THERE MAY BE NO SINGLE ISSUE THAT HAS ALIENATED 
more American supporters of Israel, Jewish and otherwise, 
than Israel’s policy of establishing settlements in places like 
the West Bank of the Jordan River. It became and remains 
the focus of much media coverage. 

Israel’s policy of settling hundreds of thousands of Jews 
inside the West Bank and East Jerusalem has hampered 
peace efforts and been more than an irritant in relations 
with the United States, including during the Obama admin- 
istration. 

J Street, an organization based in Washington that aims 
to provide an alternative to traditional American Jewish 
groups that support Israel, conducted a poll in 2009 that 
demonstrated the growing split among American Jews over 
Israeli policies. When asked about their view of Israel’s settle- 
ments, 60 percent of American Jews were uncomfortable 
with the policy. 

But within the segment of respondents who said they 
were Orthodox, the results pointed in the opposite direction; 
80 percent supported the settlement policy. 

These Orthodox Jews who said they supported Israel’s 
approach typically travel regularly to Israel, might have rela- 
tives who have emigrated there, and occasionally send their 
children to Israel for a break year before college. 

And it is from those ranks that the critics of the Times are 
likely to come. 

The Israelis have always had a strong appreciation of 
the importance of shaping their story for the world. They 
even have a word for it in Hebrew, hasbara, which trans- 
lates roughly as “explanation” but encompasses a wider 
conception of public diplomacy. There was, for many years, 
no equivalent effort on the part of the Palestinians. “People 
began to appreciate that the Israeli government had the 
smooth machine for propaganda and the other side had 
nothing in that regard,” said Hundley. 

But by the time of Israel’s invasion of Lebanon in 1982, 
Western news reporters and outlets began regularly citing 
dispatches from Wafa, the Palestinian state news agency, as 
to what was occurring in Lebanon. 

In March, 1988, during the first Intifada, Israel closed 
down Wafa’s operations inside the country. A Reuters dis- 
patch on the shutdown described Wafa “as the main source 
of information for the foreign press on the 16-week-old Pal- 
estinian uprising in the occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip.” 

The emergence of something like the Palestinian news 
service paralleled a larger development, the growth of a dis- 
tinct Palestinian national consciousness. 

Separate from all of these factors, there is another element, 
which cannot be ignored. Palestinian militant organizations, 
no match for the Israelis in conventional warfare, embarked 
on a campaign of terrorism, executing acts designed to be 
and which were, in fact, stunning. 

What should and did shock the conscience—kidnap- 
ping and murder of Israeli athletes at the Munich Olympics, 
blowing up buses filled with civilians, murder of a wheel- 
chair-bound cruise-ship passenger—could also, perversely, 
stimulate the conscience about the underlying issue. Terror- 
ism may be effective to some degree because those who are 
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repelled by an act might simultaneously be made curious as 
to what could drive people to commit such horrifying deeds. 


WHEN HUNDLEY WAS STATIONED IN ISRAEL, HE NEVER HAD 
any doubt that no matter how good a correspondent he might 
prove, his stature in Israel would never come close to that of 
the Times’s correspondent. “The Times correspondent lives 
in a house that is, in effect, like an embassy,” he said. “And 
the correspondent is, in some ways, treated better than a 
diplomat, sometimes like royalty.” 

Allan M. Siegal, a former assistant managing editor at the 
Times, said that Teddy Kollek, who was mayor of Jerusalem 
from 1965 to 1993, “knew every executive at the Times by 
first name.” And Times editors who visited Israel, Siegal said, 
were generally “treated like visiting royalty.” 

The experiences of three different correspondents dem- 
onstrate some of the special issues that may arise in being 
the paper’s Jerusalem bureau chief. 

David Shipler served from 1979 to 1984 and used his expe- 
rience to write a book, Arab and Jew: Wounded Spirits in a 
Promised Land. It won 1987’s Pulitzer Prize for nonfiction 
and was praised in the Los Angeles Times as “deep and power- 
ful,” the equivalent of an immersion course in the emotional 
language of the conflict between the two groups. 

Shipler said that there were two occasions in which he 
believed his writing from Israel was mishandled because of 
editors’ politics. The more notable one involved an assign- 
ment for the book review section on Jacobo Timerman, the 
Argentine writer and human rights figure who had emigrated 
to Israel. 

In an interview, Timerman told Shipler that he had “bur- 
ied” his Judaism as an Argentine dissident, reasoning that 
he was already reviled by the government and didn’t want 
to have his stance mingled with any potential anti-Semitism. 

He said that in Israel he was able to “dig beneath the tomb- 
stones” and found he was proud of being Jewish. 

But he was stark in another of his observations: while 
he was suddenly proud of his Jewishness, he was, he said, 
ashamed of being an Israeli because of how the nation treated 
the Palestinians. 

The book review editor, Shipler said, told him that the 
piece was unsuitable; the Times could not and should not 
run a piece with Timerman castigating Israel. 

Shipler had his piece sent over to the foreign desk where 
he hoped it would be salvaged, but it lingered there. He was 
questioned by an editor as to whether he had accurately 
represented Timerman’s views. The question was offensive 
to a seasoned reporter. The interview also had been tape- 
recorded. 

Sometime later, Timerman visited the Times in New 
York and expressed the same views of Israel to editors who 
earlier had been skeptical that he could think that way. 
Shipler said Timerman, who died in 1999, was surprised at 
what he said was the censorship of his views at the hands 
of the Times. 

Deborah Sontag, who was in Jerusalem for the Times for 
almost three years starting in August 1998, remains the only 
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woman to have served in the post. Her time there was, by 
all accounts, an unhappy one for her. She was the only one 
of several editors and former correspondents at the paper 
who declined outright to be interviewed about her experi- 
ence. “I just can’t imagine that anything I have to say about 
the period would be illuminating,” she wrote, “and it may 
be troubling to me.” 

Sontag had been well regarded at the Times for what Bill 
Keller, a former executive editor, described as “her vivid 
writing” which was often deployed to emphasize the human 
aspect of a story. But numerous people at the Times say that 
she did not feel fondly about Israel during her tour there and 
was stressed by the immediacy of the story and the intensity 
of the scrutiny of her coverage. 

Jeffrey Goldberg, who has covered Israel and the Middle 
East for The New Yorker and The Atlantic, said her work, 
more than any other Times reporter’s, seemed to reflect 
that very liberal segment of America that has grown impa- 
tient with Israel, and skeptical of Israelis. “It represented an 
approach to Israel that is best seen these days on American 
universities,” he said. 

Goldberg, who identifies as an American Jew, served in 
the Israeli army as a young man. He is regarded by many as 
openly pro-Israel, but his view of Sontag’s coverage resem- 
bles that of many others and is noteworthy because of a 
different reason: Lelyveld, then executive editor, said the 
Times thought seriously about hiring him to succeed her as 
Jerusalem bureau chief. 

Lelyveld, who praised Sontag’s coverage, said he met 
with Goldberg over breakfast during Sontag’s time in Jeru- 
salem as part of this process. Goldberg remembers a break- 
fast, but says he was not approached about the job at that 
time. In 2004, Bill Keller, then executive editor, says he and 
Jill Abramson, then managing editor, met with Goldberg in 
Washington to pursue him for the position. 

In seriously considering Goldberg for the job, the edi- 
tors of the Times must have known they would be getting 
something decidedly different from Sontag’s tenure, when 
criticism of the Times by Israel’s supporters had swelled. 

Sontag’s most controversial piece was an unusually long 
(nearly five thousand words) analysis of why the July 2000 
Camp David peace talks between Yasser Arafat and Ehud 
Barak, midwifed by President Bill Clinton, did not yield a 
settlement. Published on the one-year anniversary of the 
talks’ failure, the article testily disputed the conventional 
wisdom that the Palestinian side was mostly at fault, that 
Arafat could not bring himself to cut a deal—perhaps because 
he was not made for negotiating peace after all his years of 
running a war operation or because he thought he would be 
discredited by hardliners. 

Sontag’s article shifted a significant portion of the blame 
onto the Israelis and the Americans, and was a surprising 
departure from what most people believed at the time. 
It paralleled a minority view espoused in The New York 
Review of Books by Robert Malley, an adviser to President 
Clinton. 

She wrote that, “A potent, simplistic narrative has taken 
hold in Israel and to some extent in the United States. It 





says: Mr. Barak offered Mr. Arafat the moon at Camp David 
last summer. Mr. Arafat turned it down.” While that was a 
caricature of the general view, and thus a bit of a straw man, 
she went on to argue that the Israelis and the Americans 
bore far more of the blame than had generally been believed. 

In an editorial on July 28, the Times noted Sontag’s report 
but failed to express any support for her approach, point- 
edly saying that the Israeli prime minister, Ehud Barak, had 
brought “a daring offer” to Camp David. Arafat, the editorial 
noted, did not offer any proposals of his own. 


Any individual death, 
Palestinian or Israeli, by 
itself evokes somewhere 
an infinity of grief. 


Since then, there has been further discussion and debate 
over the issue with new assessments of some miscalcula- 
tions made by Israeli and American officials. But for the most 
part, correspondents and experts—even senior editors at the 
Times in private assessments—do not accept the view sug- 
gested in Sontag’s piece. 

Ethan Bronner, the current Times bureau chief in Jeru- 
salem, was well prepared: he had worked there previously 
for Reuters and The Boston Globe. After joining the Times he 
was a member of the paper’s editorial board, where he was 
largely responsible for the paper’s Middle East editorials, 
before becoming deputy foreign editor. 

Bronner knew that in writing about the politics of the 
region, a reporter might find himself simultaneously attacked 
as a Zionist lackey and an anti-Semite or self-hating Jew— 
sometimes for the same article. Bronner, in fact, has been 
assailed furiously by CAMERA, a pro-Israel group based in 
Boston that monitors the media for what it perceives as 
flawed and biased media coverage; and he has been treated 
just as harshly by Mondoweiss, a website that advertises itself 
as a voice of progressive Jews and sympathetically tracks 
Palestinian interest groups and causes. 

For Bronner, the argument about his coverage, always at a 
slow boil, erupted in early 2010 over his twenty-year-old son. 
Like many young men, he was at ends about what to do with 
his life and decided to enlist in the Israeli Defense Forces for 
a stint of fourteen months. 

The younger Bronner’s enlistment in the IDF was first 
reported by a Palestinian website called The Electronic Inti- 
fada and picked up by others like Mondoweiss and the BBC. 
On February 6, 2010 the Times’s public editor, Clark Hoyt, 
weighed whether the situation posed an unacceptable con- 
flict of interest. He said that Bronner’s coverage was, in the 
most difficult of situations, “solid and fair.” 

Nonetheless, Hoyt thought it best that the Times reassign 


Bronner, a conclusion hotly rejected by Bill Keller, then the 
executive editor, and other editors on the foreign desk. 

The ensuing debate was a turbulent discussion of ethics 
and loyalties. Some people at the Times were troubled that 
the criticism of Bronner was reminiscent of the days when it 
was thought unwise for the paper to have a Jewish reporter 
cover Israel. 

For Bronner, the incident was painful, because it linked 
the private sphere of his family with what is decidedly public 
but sensitive in itself—the need for a journalist to be fair and, 
just as important, be perceived as fair. “I knew that if word of 
this got out it could cause a problem,” he said in an interview. 

“But I felt that I had no right to tell my adult son what to do. 
He had to make his own life decisions and I knew it wouldn’t 
affect how I would cover the Israeli army.” 

He was also dismayed to find that some people on all sides 
of the issue began with a wholly false premise—that his son’s 
enlistment was somehow a considered decision on Bronner’s 
part to invest his family in the Zionist cause. 

After completing his enlistment, his son decided that 
Israeli military life was not for him. He is back in the United 
States, enrolled in college. 

At the time of the controversy, it was generally not known 
that despite the strong support for Bronner at the Times, one 
dissenting voice was Taghreed el-Khodary, who had been the 
paper’s Palestinian stringer in Gaza. Already on leave from 
the region, she told the foreign desk she thought Bronner’s. 
son’s enlistment would create insurmountable problems, for 
both her safety and for her credibility with sources. 

Times editors believed that, stressed by the years of the 
assignment, she was already contemplating leaving the paper 
and the issue of Bronner’s son reinforced her decision. She 
said in an interview, however, that without the enlistment, 
she would have resumed her assignment. She left the Times 
and has stayed away from Gaza until recently. 

Her successor, Fares Akram, said in an interview that he 
believed Bronner’s son’s military service had never been an 
impediment to or affected his coverage of Gaza. Akram said 
nobody from Gaza had ever expressed concern about it; the 
only people who asked him about it were visiting foreign 
journalists. 


AS TO JEWISH CRITICS OF THE TIMES, THE MOST INTRIGU- 
ing group might be the Orthodox community centered in 
New York City, whose views on the paper’s coverage of Israel 
are usually spread by word of mouth in synagogues. 

In 2001, Rabbi Haskel Lookstein issued the first of his sev- 
eral calls for a temporary boycott of the paper to protest what 
he said was its biased coverage against Israel. In a July 2001 
letter in New York’s The Jewish Week, the leader of Congrega- 
tion Kehilath Jeshurun on Manhattan’s Upper East Side, and 
the principal of the Ramaz School—both important centers 
for New York’s Modern Orthodox community—called for his 
congregants and other like-minded people to suspend their 
subscriptions from Rosh Hashana to Yom Kippur. 

“Starting with the second intifada and during the editor- 
ship of Joe Lelyveld, I found that the Times, through its head- 
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lines and its lede paragraphs frequently, if not consistently, 
presented the Palestinian version of the conflict without 
reflecting the Israeli version,” he said in a recent interview. 

After his letter appeared, he received a call asking for a 
meeting from Lelyveld, who grew up as the son of a promi- 
nent Reform rabbi and was then the paper’s foreign editor. 

Though they came from different branches of Judaism, 
Rabbi Lookstein’s father, Rabbi Joseph H. Lookstein, had 
been friends with Lelyveld’s father, Rabbi Arthur J. Lelyveld. 
Lelyveld said he remembered that the elder Lookstein had 
attended his bar mitzvah reception. (His Orthodoxy made 
attending the Reform service itself out of the question.) “I 
thought I could use my credentials,” Lelyveld said. “I could 
say: ‘Listen, I’m a rabbi’s son. What are you talking about’” 
when you assert that the Times is slanted against Israel? 
While Lelyveld seemed to hope he could serve as a kind of 
ambassador for the paper to those elements of the Jewish 
community who were infuriated by the Times’s coverage of 
Israel, in the end, it appears he found it a more difficult task 
than he had first thought. 

“Joe Lelyveld reached out to me,” Lookstein recalled, giv- 
ing his version of events. He said he was invited to meet with 
Lelyveld, then the executive editor, and Serge Schmemann, 
then an editor on the foreign desk and a former correspon- 
dent in Israel. 

“We had a discussion. He agreed with me that some of 
the headlines and stories were slanted and that some of my 
complaints were legitimate,” he said. But Lelyveld, he said, 
also rejected several of his criticisms. The rabbi said that 
after the meeting, the coverage, in his view, improved for a 
while but then returned to an unacceptably hostile perspec- 
tive on Israel. 

Lookstein’s last call for a temporary suspension of sub- 
scriptions was in 2006. Asked if he still avoided the paper, he 
said that his wife found it difficult to get by without the Times 
and its delivery was quickly restored then and, presumably, 
forever “to keep peace in the family.” 


CRITICS LIKE RABBI LOOKSTEIN CAN EASILY FIND WHAT 
seem to them errors in emphasis or tone on any individual 
article. A newspaper is, to many, a stunning achievement: 
each day, (or now with the web, almost each moment) a 
rendering of tens of thousands of words produced under 
great time pressures. That means that errors or misplaced 
emphases are inevitable. These will be smoothed over in time 
and, for any fair analysis, coverage should be viewed as part 
of a larger thematic narrative. 

The unwillingness or inability to do so might be seen in 
Rabbi Lookstein’s complaint during his last burst of anger at 
the Times in 2006. He wrote, among other complaints, that 
a brief piece inside the paper noted the number of rockets 
that fell on the Israeli village of Sderot the day before. The 
article recorded the fact that no one was injured. 

The rabbi was angered that while the dispatch noted the 
lack of injury from the latest rocket salvo, it did not mention 
the many times previous rocket attacks on Sderot had injured, 
killed and maimed people. 
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But those attacks, at least many of them, had already been 
covered in the Times. The article to which Lookstein objected 
was a simple exercise in basic news—recording the events of 
the day and, in a limited space. It was a piece of spot news 
and was not intended—nor could it—carry the burden of a 
full exegesis of the history of rocket assaults against Sderot. 

Another common theme of American Jewish supporters 
of Israel who criticize the Times is that the paper, and indeed 
most Western media, generally do not cover fully the range 
of anti-Semitic and anti-Israel invective that is depressingly 
common in parts of the Arab media and clergy. 

The critics are frustrated by this and have a point. News- 
papers generally have a difficult time in dealing with any 
repeated phenomena, like hateful speech. An individual 
article may cover the subject once, to lay out the general phe- 
nomenon. But it is generally impractical to write an article 
about each subsequent instance. Editors are then inclined to 
say that the initial article already covered the subject. 

As a result, such outrageous comments recede into some- 
thing akin to background noise. They may be deplorable but 
are not always deplored. 

Much of this kind of criticism is rolled into an all-purpose 
complaint that Israel is subjected to a double standard rela- 
tive to its Arab adversaries. 

Perhaps it is, but might that be understandable or even 
acceptable? Is there not an argument that there should be a 
higher standard for an ally, a fellow democracy, and a recipi- 
ent of enormous US aid? Doesn’t the US media fittingly and 
unreservedly use a double standard, for example, when it 
comes to reporting abuses committed by American forces 
as compared to, say, Zimbabwean soldiers? 

But a problem in applying a double standard, even if 
appropriate, is that the criticisms can be used to make a false 
political comparison, as in those who would hold Israel to a 
high standard and then, judging its lapses by that standard, 
say the criticism proves it is the equivalent of apartheid South 
Africa. 

Many of Israel’s American Jewish supporters say that the 
Times and other media overdramatize and feature Palestin- 
ian death and suffering relative to the death and suffering of 
Israelis. The people who make this argument acknowledge 
that Palestinian casualties are usually greater but say that 
the Israelis killed are targeted as civilians while Palestin- 
ian civilians are not intended targets and are more properly 
characterized as unintended victims. 

So what is to be made of such statistical comparisons and 
efforts to compare the relative balance sheets of suffering? 
Any individual death, be it a Palestinian or Israeli, evokes by 
itself somewhere an infinity of grief. 

Perhaps we might begin with the idea that measuring with 
precision how one kind of suffering compares with another 
may be beyond the capacity of mortals. cur 





NEIL A. LEWIS was a New York Times correspondent for twenty-four 
years. Since retiring in 2009, he has taught at Duke University’s law 
school, and is currently executive director of The Constitution Project’s 
nonpartisan task force on detainee treatment. He researched this article 
as a 2010 fellow at Harvard’s Shorenstein Center, which will publish a 
longer version on its website on February 1. 





Friday Night Bytes 


In Texas, high school football is the killer app 


BY JAKE BATSELL 


Brimming with swagger, the top-ranked Allen High Eagles burst 
from an inflatable tunnel, rip through a paper banner, and sprint 
past a giddy gauntlet of pompom-waving cheerleaders at the sea- 
son-opening Tom Landry Classic. It’s Zero Week of the 2011 Texas 
high school football season, and a sense of urgency flows from 
the field to the stands to the press box. “You got the chat while 
I’m writing?” says Jeff Andrews, a stringer for ESPN Dallas, to his 


colleague Travis Brown as the Eagles kick off to Cedar Hill. 
Brown takes over the live chat with thirty-six readers as 
Andrews bangs out a story about the undercard game from 
tonight’s doubleheader at Southern Methodist University. 
By the time Allen and Cedar Hill reach the second quarter, 
Andrews and Brown have posted a story and photo from the 
early game on the ESPN Dallas website. 

Three chairs down, Matt Reagan, a reporter for the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, tweets game updates, plugs stats into a 
spreadsheet, and updates the live box score. At the other end 
of the press box, three Dallas Morning News staffers hammer 
away at their own coverage, including a live chat, tweets, and 
stories, while a stringer freshens the News’s SportsDayHS 
website and mobile app with play-by-play updates. 

Time out. Press boxes have always been full of harried 
reporters scribbling stats and hustling down to the field to 
snag post-game quotes for tomorrow’s paper. But in Texas 


this season, prep scribes got a whole 
new understanding of deadline pres- 
sure. Newsrooms unleashed a torrent 
of real-time coverage, the latest gambit 
in their ongoing effort to make money 
online. High school football fanatics 
now can stay digitally engrossed in 
the game’s minutiae to a degree never 
before possible: play-by-play action, live 
box scores, real-time chats, and user- 
powered updates—all from a quick 
glance at their smartphones, tablets, or 
computers. 

High school football may seem an 
unlikely candidate for a lucrative niche 
market, one that would attract adver- 
tisers and app developers. And in most 
places, it would be. But this is Texas, 
where football is a way of life. If you’ve 
read Buzz Bissinger’s warts-and-all 1990 
book Friday Night Lights, or seen the 
movie and TV series inspired by it, you 
know what I’m talking about. Historian 
Joe Nick Patoski, who spent two years 
curating a high school football exhibit 
for the Texas State History Museum, 
estimates that more than 100,000 play- 
ers take part in the sport statewide, with 
hundreds of thousands more students 
involved in activities surrounding the 
game. Throw in the parents, boosters, 
teachers, friends, relatives, and fans, and 
it adds up to a highly motivated, and 
engaged, digital audience. 

The most aggressive suitor of that 
audience, for the moment, is The Dallas 
Morning News, which last fall launched 
a real-time scoring project that featured 
live play-by-play coverage of about fifty 
games a week. The initiative, which 
includes a $1.99 app for the iPhone and 
Android, is believed to be the first of its kind for high school 
sports. “It’s taking local to another level,” says Mark Fran- 
cescutti, the News’s senior online managing editor of sports. 
The ambitious plan drew industry-wide attention as a new 
wrinkle in how the news business might mine niche audi- 
ences. News managers hailed it as a “competitive advantage” 
over mainstream rivals like the Star-Telegram, whose high 
school football site, dfwVarsity.com, offers a mobile app, 
real-time chats, statistical databases, and box scores, and 
two-year-old ESPN Dallas, which covers a handful of local 
games every weekend. 

The strategy, News managers tell me, isn’t to instantly cash 
in on $1.99 downloads of the app, but rather to piggyback 
on the paper’s existing freelance structure—most real-time 
coverage is handled by stringers—and expand a high school 
presence that already includes print and online coverage as 
well as TV and radio partnerships. The News’s most recent 
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two-year package advertising deal for high school sports 
generated roughly $700,000 in revenue. A flood of real-time 
scoring updates creates even more page views to sell. 

In the early 1990s, I broke into journalism covering high 
school football for The Arizona Republic, roaming the side- 
lines and press boxes on Friday nights with a legal pad and 
tape recorder, then pounding out my story on my portable 

“Trash-80” computer. Back then, the story was everything. 
Fans awoke on Saturday morning and opened the sports 
section, eager to see how the writer turned the previous 
night’s contest into a narrative—even if they had watched it 
live themselves. Two decades later, fans can know a game’s 
outcome, its star performers, and narrative arc before string- 
ers even file their stories. So when I heard about the News’s 
experiment, I wanted to see whether this deluge of real-time 
coverage connects people more deeply to the magic of the 
high school game, or dilutes the power of great storytelling, 
reducing the game’s drama and tension to a steady drip of 
incremental updates and statistics. 


Rooting in Real Time 
At the Allen-Cedar Hill season opener, I went into the stands 
looking for the soft glow of smartphones. I showed the News’s 
app on my iPhone to fans on both sides. Ken Lento, an Allen 
fan and print/digital News subscriber, liked what he saw. 
Lento, whose three sons play youth football, said he’s willing 
to pay for good content because he’s “starving for informa- 
tion” about the Eagles, who spent part of the 2011 season as 
the number one team in Rivals.com’s national high school 
rankings. Cedar Hill fan Ross Roblin, who doesn’t subscribe 
to the News, wasn’t so sure. Roblin, whose son plays in the 
band and whose daughter was somewhere in the stands that 
night, said he used to enjoy the News’s online high school 
coverage, but has avoided it since the paper began charging 
for full digital access. “I really want that local flavor,” he said, 
but he’s not willing to pay the $16 monthly fee. Still, Roblin 
was intrigued by the app and vowed to give it a try back home 
on his iPod Touch. We agreed to catch up in a few weeks. 
On the Friday before Labor Day, I went to Pennington 
Field, home of Euless Trinity High Trojans, winner of three 
state titles since 2005, and things began to get complicated. 
The stands were buzzing even more than usual for the game 
against Abilene because the Trojans were unveiling custom, 
Nike-designed uniforms that replace Trinity’s traditional 
black with a bold new red—one of those distinctly unnatural 
Nike colors you might call fluorescent tomato. 
As the Trojans gathered at midfield for their pregame 
“Haka,” a traditional Maori war dance, John Cobb, Trinity’s 
booster club webmaster, sent a Facebook status update to 
more than 5,000 Trinity fans: “less than 5 minutes to kick- 
off...the Haka looks awesome in the new unis.” Cobb, a 1994 
Trinity grad, runs a real-time Facebook feed from the press 
box during every Trojans game. During last year’s state cham- 
pionship game, Cobb said, a Trinity fan in Ireland got off 
work at 3 a.m. and rushed home to follow Cobb’s updates on 
Facebook. “If I can give the fans out there a little glimpse of 
what I get to see, I consider it a job well done,” he said. A few 
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weeks later, when I checked Cobb’s Facebook feed minutes 
before kickoff, Trojan fans had checked in from Texas, Mis- 
souri, Connecticut, South Carolina, Michigan, and Hawaii. 

At the Abilene game, I met Trinity fan Raquel Hernandez, 
thirty-five, who was following Cobb’s Facebook feed on her 
iPhone. I showed Hernandez the News’s app and asked what 
she thought of it. “It doesn’t seem very personal, whereas 
Facebook is people that you know,” said Hernandez, a Euless 
resident who watches Trinity games with her uncle. “You can 
capture certain moments that you wouldn’t be able to capture 
if you were just looking at stats on another app. These are 
your boys. You live in this area, and so you watch these guys 
grow up. It’s more personal.” 

That sounded familiar. Ever since digital technology gave 
everyone the ability to weigh in on matters that we all used to 
rely on the professional media to describe and explain—like 
a football game or a political debate—mainstream journalism 
has struggled to match the intimacy and direct appeal that 
citizen journalism, at its best, can deliver. The conventions of 
a professional newsroom just don’t allow it. So for Hernan- 
dez at least, the News’s real-time competition isn’t so much 
mainstream rivals like the Star-Telegram or ESPN Dallas, it’s 
Cobb, whose free Facebook updates allow a community of 
friends and neighbors to follow and discuss their beloved 
team as the game unfolds. 

A few weeks later, at Southlake Carroll High, another 
perennial North Texas powerhouse, I met Carroll fan Phil 
Barber at the gate and he whisked me to the top row of 
sold-out Dragon Stadium. Barber, seventy-seven, is one of 
eight members of the Dragon Council, a volunteer group 
separate from the booster club. Barber has missed only one 
Carroll game since 1978, and he has no need for technol- 
ogy to enhance his in-game experience: “I don’t even have 
a computer, thank you very much,” he told me. But Barber 
introduced me to a fellow council member, Eddie Robertson, 
who said he’d been using a new, free iPhone app called Friday 
Night Rivals to keep up with live scores. 


It’s Personal 

Friday Night Rivals is the brainchild of a pair of suburban 
Dallas software developers, a nights-and-weekends side proj- 
ect that debuted on iTunes in August just before the News’s 
app. It’s asimple program powered by user-generated score 
updates from more than four hundred games across Texas 
each weekend. Scores are verified by other users. Jason Pace, 
one of the developers, said users downloaded the app to more 
than 22,000 devices through mid-December. Since the duo’s 
labor was free, startup costs amounted to only about $700, 
which they’ve already recouped through national ads and a 
99-cent, push-notification upgrade. “The free model works 
for us,” Pace said. 

Rivals isn’t nearly as detailed or content-rich as the News’s 
app, which includes stories, stats, and photos in addition to 
real-time scores. But with fan forums and the option to fol- 
low favorite teams, Rivals is more social—not unlike Cobb’s 
Facebook posts—and customizable. It’s a serious competitor 
for mobile fans’ attention. “Newspapers are cutting back 





In their quest to offer 
real-time coverage, 
newsrooms have an 
unexpected rival: fans. 


and charging for content,” Pace said. “It definitely leaves 
a space open for people like us.” Throughout the season, 
downloads of the free FNR app easily outpaced the $1.99 
News app, which had yet to crack five-thousand downloads 
a week before the state football finals. 

Still, News managers said they were happy with early 
results from their real-time scoring initiative, which extends 
well beyond the mobile app. Play-by-play coverage of some 
fifty games a week helped drive a 40-percent jump in daily 
unique visitors to the paper’s SportsDayHS website on Friday 
nights in September, October, and November. “We weren’t 
sure if it was going to work,” said Rich Alfano, a general 
manager who oversees SportsDayHS’s business and news 
operations. “We were afraid we were going to be sitting there 
on Friday night and half the games weren’t going to be trans- 
mitted properly, the freelancers weren’t going to be able to 
upload the data quickly enough.” 

Alfano said the real-time project also bolsters the News in 
its tug-of-war with ESPN Dallas, which has hired away several 
of the paper’s columnists and reporters. “They can match us on 
Cowboys and other big sports because they could steal away 
our guys—they’ve got to cover NFL football, right?” he said. 

“But high school, that’s a little bit more unique. That’s very local. 
That’s kind of our core competency, covering local sports.” 


Serve the Passionate Verticai 

In October, when I caught back up with Ross Roblin, the 
Cedar Hill fan I met in August who had avoided the News’s 
high school coverage since the paper started charging for 
web content, he was using the News’s app at home to get 
around the pay wall. The app, in addition to real-time scor- 
ing, gives users access to prep coverage and weekly rankings 
otherwise available only to subscribers. So by paying the 
one-time $1.99 fee, Roblin got the targeted coverage he wants 
without having to shell out $16 a month. “It’s a good way of 
getting some of that unlocked for me,” Roblin said. 

Roblin’s experience—a practical, bottom-line appeal—dif- 
fers from the more social, friends-and-neighbors experi- 
ence that Raquel Hernandez sought on Facebook. Ideally, a 
news outlet looking to tap a niche market would build an app 
that would capture both, because Roblin and Hernandez are 
members of the same “passionate vertical,” a phrase Alfano 
uses to refer to niche markets with highly motivated follow- 
ings. In 2010, for instance, visitors to SportsDayHS clicked 
on an average of fourteen pages per month, nearly twice 
the number of pages clicked on by the typical visitor to the 
paper’s regular online sports section. 


Sure, the Texas high school football fan is a unique animal, 
but it’s hardly the only passionate vertical with enough mass 
and devotion to attract advertisers. The Charlotte Observer 
covers NASCAR with a separately branded, mobile-friendly 
portal called ThatsRacin.com. The Las Vegas Sun attracts 
serious web traffic with aggressive multiplatform coverage 
of the Ultimate Fighting Championship, which Sun editor 
Rob Curley unapologetically calls “Las Vegas’ major-league 
sports franchise.” And that’s just in the sports world. 

The News’s real-time high school project seems to be deliv- 
ering more readers, so by that measure it makes sense. But, as 
I wondered at the outset, where does this real-time deluge 
leave the art of sports writing? Do great stories still matter? 

It’s a question that has crossed the mind of Matt Wixon, the 
News’s lead high school sports columnist—even if he doesn’t 
have a clear answer. Fortunately for Wixon, when he writes his 
column from one of the area’s marquee games of the week, he’s 
paired with a statistician who handles the real-time scoring. 

“My first priority is always a really good column and analysis 
to give the readers, even people who were at the games, some- 
thing they didn’t know, or a reason to read it,” he said. 

Still, Wixon sends out a blizzard of updates while he live- 
chats the games he covers, so he understands the concern 

“that being so immersed in it, over and over, and not having 
the time, is going to take away from your story.” Forty-year- 
old Wixon is no ink-stained troglodyte. He and I were among 
a handful of News reporters trained in the mid-aughts to 
shoot web video, and he credits the chats and social media 
with deepening his relationship with readers. “But still, the 
most satisfying part of my career is putting together a good 
story. Not the tweet that gets two-thousand hits.” 

Okay, but what about the fans? Maybe for them this 
emphasis on real-time updates is a logical tradeoff that 
empowers them to get the information they want, when 
they want it, even if the next-day stories suffer a bit. 

I called Raquel Hernandez, the Trinity fan who follows 
John Cobb’s Facebook posts, and she set me straight. “I still 
read the follow-up stories,” she told me, saying she visits the 
Star-Telegram’s website for game recaps. “I like to get the 
journalist’s take.” 

So maybe my either-or attitude about the new immediacy 
missed the point. Fans want it all—the latest news and num- 
bers now, and a great yarn tomorrow, all delivered with an 
intimacy reminiscent of a bunch of friends sitting around 
watching the home team. 

Real-time scoring, chats, and the like are a great way to 
bring fans along for the ride, especially with high school 
sports, which are mostly untelevised. But it’s far from clear 
whether professional newsrooms—used to playing it down 
the middle and diminished by a decade of cutbacks—can 
deliver this rapid-fire content with the personalized touch 
that fans want, and do it without missing a beat on the old- 
fashioned game story. If they can’t, fans on Facebook and 
hobbyist developers may beat them at their own game. GR 





JAKE BATSELL, a former Dallas Morning News reporter and videog- 
rapher, is an assistant professor of journalism at Southern Methodist 
University. 
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The Ring Is 
Counted Out 


Boxing’s duplicity devours an honest magazine 


BY IVAN G. GOLDMAN 


Let’s get two things straight. One, last September I was fired 
from The Ring, the venerable boxing magazine, along with edi- 
tor in chief Nigel Collins and most of the editorial staff. Two, I 
had it coming. So I’m not as bitter about my dismissal as you 
might expect, even though no one from the company told me I’d 
been canned or even informed me that my next column and a 


scheduled feature were no longer welcome. As a non-employed 


contractor in our brave new world of semi-employed twenty- 
first century servitude, I had to perceive I was fired. We all 
know how these arrangements work. Non-employees float 
in an opaque legal gelatin that can wash out from under us 
at any time. But remember, I had it coming. 


Who killed Davey Moore... 
“Not me,” says the boxing writer... 
No, you can’t blame me at all. 


—from “Who Killed Davey Moore?” by Bob Dylan 


The brain damage detected in so many ex-fighters makes the 
sport basically indefensible. I didn’t wait until I was fired to 
say that. My Ring column pointed out for years that basic 
safety rules were routinely ignored without consequence 
to presiding officials. I issued anti-awards, called Magoos, 
to dangerous twits like Arthur Mercante Jr., the New York 
referee who stood in the ring and watched George Khalid 
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Jones methodically beat twenty-six-year-old Beethavean 
Scottland to death in 2001. Mercante and others like him 
earned Magoos over and over. Nothing changed. Most fans 
get angry when acorner or a referee stops a fight. They want 
to see losers punched unconscious. If a guy’s eyeball is hang- 
ing from a string, heck, it’s still attached, isn’t it? 

In June 2009, after five and a half savage rounds, Victor 
Ortiz had been knocked down twice and Marcos Maidana 
three times. Maidana, a junior welterweight out of Argentina, 
employed his usual kamikaze strategy, charging through hails 
of fire with his devastating punch and iron will. Ortiz, twenty- 
two, a craftier tactician, was wobbly, his face a mask of cuts 
and bruises, including a huge Technicolor bulge under his left 
eye and a gash over his right eye. Were he out on the street, 
someone would have called an ambulance. After getting up 
from his second knockdown he turned away, shaking his 
head to signal he’d had enough. After the fight, HBO analyst 
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Brutal In 2007, Vic Darchinyan beat Victor Burgos into a coma. Burgos survived, then disappeared into Mexico. 


Max Kellerman stuck a microphone in his face. “I’m young, 
but I don’t think I deserve to be, you know, getting beat up 
like this,” said Ortiz, who as a child had been deserted in 
a Kansas trailer, first by his mother and later by his father. 
Kellerman, decent and polite off camera, a history major out 
of Columbia University, characterized Ortiz’s statement as 
“shocking” and questioned whether he should continue his 
boxing career with a crummy attitude like that. As I wrote 
at the time in The Ring, like so many fans, Kellerman had 
confused a spectacle created for our entertainment with real 
life, with something worth dying for. 

Terry Norris was the first fighter I ever interviewed for 
The Ring—a handsome young man of twenty-six who had a 
slick, Sugar Ray Robinson style. That was back in 1993. When 
I saw him six or seven years later, retired, he already had 
the telltale slurred speech of an ex-fighter. I had witnessed 
the circle. 


I’d always told myself that if I ever sat ringside at a fight 
in which a boxer was actually killed, I’d quit. Then one night 
in Carson, California, I watched Victor Burgos, a mediocre 
but game junior flyweight out of Mexico, get hammered 
into a coma by the freakishly hard-hitting Vic Darchinyan. 
Burgos lasted into the twelfth round before collapsing. He 
survived a coma and brain surgery. Weeks later he left the 
hospital and melted into a barrio across the border. His 
promoter was Don King, and King’s spokesman at the time * 
told me that King had paid Burgos’s hospital bills. Perhaps 
he provided for him in other ways as well. Perhaps not. The 
fight was in 2007. About a year ago I spoke with a bantam- 
weight who had run into Burgos down in Tijuana. I asked 
how he was doing, hoping for a fairy-tale answer. The ban- 
tam just shook his head. Well, I still hadn’t seen a fighter 
die in the flesh. Not exactly. 

My former colleague William Dettloff used to argue that 
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by enticing high-risk youths off the streets and into gyms the 
sport does more good than harm. He’s got a point. Amateur 
programs are mostly positive experiences for the athletes. 
But when they graduate to the pros, using smaller gloves, 
removing headgear, and competing in additional rounds, it 
becomes a battleground. In fact, luring kids into the pros 
is remarkably similar to recruiting high school seniors to 
fight unending wars for vague purposes. In both cases you 
scoop up inexperienced youngsters from the lower end of 
the socioeconomic scale. 

Fighters as a rule are the nicest, most personable pro- 
fessional athletes around. The impossibly rigorous training 
regimen usually drains them of the anger that got them into 
boxing in the first place. And there’s a measure of grace and 
purity in what they do. What we refer to as the sweet science, 
when it’s done right, is like Miles Davis and Sonny Rollins 

- dazzling us by turns, feeling their way through a composition 
right on stage. Buddha, thousands of years ago, elaborated 
on the suffering of change. Nothing you touch will stay the 
same. It will deteriorate and die unless you do first. But that 
doesn’t stop you from clinging to it. Eventually you might 
hang on to a dream or idea that’s imperceptibly replaced a 
greater purpose, as when Colonel Nicholson’s determination 
to build a bridge on the River Kwai supersedes his objective 
of defeating the Japanese Empire. 

There’s much to love about a sport packed with color- 
ful, fascinating characters. The late cutman Chuck Bodak, 
for instance. If you watched boxing even a little back in the 
nineties you’ll remember Bodak, a gnome-like character who 
on fight night taped little photos all around his bald skull 
to inspire his fighters. Chuck was witty, interesting, and an 
inspired eccentric. He lived simply and gave away much 
of the money that came his way. Shooting the breeze with 
Bodak was light years more fun than covering sewer com- 
mission meetings for The Washington Post, a job I held in 
another lifetime. 

In boxing journalism I’d found a refuge from tedium and 
the nagging suspicion back at the Post, surrounded by Ivy 
Leaguers and such, that I was an imposter. Violent though 
it may be, the boxing world is welcoming. Amateurs, hobby- 
ists, and world-class pros train under the same roof. Anyone 
can enter a gym, walk up to a champion fighter or trainer 
and start a conversation. The fight game attracts interesting 
people. Even Joyce Carol Oates, not to mention Hemingway 
and Mailer. Because of that, Nigel Collins was able to acquire 
aclassier stable of writers for The Ring than a magazine pay- 
ing such awful fees could ordinarily expect. 

Bodak, a few years before he died in 2009, told me he 
was fired from the corner of crossover superstar Oscar De 
‘La Hoya. Chuck said he never forgave him for delegating a 
flunky to break the news. De La Hoya is president and prin- 
cipal owner of Golden Boy Enterprises, the outfit that owns 
The Ring. So you could say he fired both of us. 

Golden Boy, one of the biggest boxing promoters in the 
world, purchased The Ring in 2007, perhaps unaware that 
magazine readers and boxing fans are two distinct groups 
that rarely intersect. Add an $8.95 cover price to help cover 
the cost of the full-color glossy presentation and the balance 
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sheet is already on the ropes, especially since it’s practically 
impossible to sell ads. That’s because Ring readers, though 
tenaciously loyal, tend to be middle-aged males with an 
alarming paucity of disposable income. The young spenders 
that advertisers crave are more attuned to mixed martial arts 
contests, which more accurately point to where our civili- 


Golden Boy tore me away 
from the sport at last. I 
didn’t have the strength 
to do it myself, but the 
parting was inevitable 
and overdue. 


zation is headed, and it’s not to higher ground. The owner 
of the media outlet that bills itself as “The Bible of Boxing” 
must think less about profits and more about maintaining a 
tradition that goes back to 1922. It’s like owning a floundering 
but storied ball club. 

Of course, Golden Boy’s purchase posed an immediate 
conflict of interest. It was like cas or Fox buying TV Guide. 
De La Hoya addressed the issue the day he announced the 
deal, pledging the magazine would “be held in an editorial 
trust” and operate “totally independent of any influence from 
me or others from the Golden Boy Companies as it relates to 
editorial direction or content.” 

Added cEo Richard Schaefer: “If we do something wrong, 
we destroy The Ring value and the brand, and that means we 
made a pretty poor investment.” 


FLASH-FORWARD TO SEPTEMBER 2011, WHEN AFTER FOUR 
years of tension, the company broke off its tempestuous rela- 
tionship with The Ring’s crew of editors and writers, sacking 
most of them, including the freelancers. It moved what’s left 
of the operation from the Philadelphia suburb of Blue Bell, 
Pennsylvania, to its corporate headquarters in Los Angeles. 
Henceforth Michael Rosenthal and Douglass Fischer, who’d 
been running its website, an unabashed Golden Boy propa- 
ganda sheet, would also direct the magazine. 

Schaefer, a former Swiss banker from a family of Swiss 
bankers, had apparently grown tired of dueling with the 


‘writers and editors he’d inherited with the magazine, writ- 


ers and editors who dared to treat his promises as sincere. 
My very last column in the November 2011 issue disparaged 
not one but two upcoming Golden Boy fights. (Both cards 
did indeed stink.) I never specifically mentioned that these 
were Golden Boy events, but everyone knew. 

The signs of this crack-up were there all along. When 
a publication wins a Pulitzer, owners bust buttons and 





champagne is served. Yet when our people won prizes in 
the annual Boxing Writers Association of America competi- 
tion—our esoteric version of the Pulitzers—we never heard 
a thing from management. The pressure was always to sell 
the product, and the product wasn’t just the magazine. It 
was the whole company. 

When I called Schaefer’s office for this article I was 
referred to Jeff Schowalter, Golden Boy’s vice president of 
finance. He insisted that all decisions about The Ring were 
made by The Ring, so he had nothing to tell me. I pointed 
out that editor Collins didn’t fire himself, and it must have 
been Golden Boy that moved magazine headquarters to 
Los Angeles since these things don’t happen by themselves. 

“What you have told me now is completely incorrect,” he 
responded. “Not factually correct. And that’s all I’m gong to 
say.” So according to him, much, if not everything you read 
in this piece is a fabrication. 

The other major promoters, without exception, never 
believed Golden Boy would keep its word and play it straight, 
and their behavior toward us changed when the sale was 
announced. But even hard-boiled journalists can suspend 
their bullshit detectors when they hear something they want 
to believe, and in the beginning we believed the pledges of 
editorial independence. “It was a bad marriage from the 
start,” Collins said after the carnage. “Based on my experi- 
ence, I have very serious doubts that a partnership between a 
legitimate journalistic enterprise and a promotional company 
could ever work.” 

A year after taking over the magazine, Golden Boy 
brought in its own people, working out of Los Angeles, to 
direct The Ring’s Internet presence, which was placed out- 
side control of the magazine’s editors. A peculiar setup. Very 
possibly the company saw the website as a prototype of 
where it planned to take the magazine all along. On the site, 
fights and fighters promoted by Golden Boy bask in an eter- 
nal spring under the well-known Ring logo. If you click on 

“Fight Night Club,” a tab that’s part of the editorial content, 
a page provides information on Golden Boy fight cards at 
Club Nokia in Los Angeles. It’s not labeled as an ad. The site 
also streams live telecasts of Golden Boy fights, with a site 
writer doing commentary. 

When De La Hoya discussed the sport’s future in a Broad- 
casting & Cable magazine interview published in September 
2010, he sounded like a cross between John D. Rockefeller 
and the little chicken hawk that’s always angling to barbecue 
the mildly concerned Foghorn Leghorn. Golden Boy, he said, 
should “sign all the talent and get all the TV dates. ... When 
you have five or six promoters, it’s very difficult.” Using a 
cliché to urge the pursuit of original ideas, he said it’s time 
to think outside the box and let his company do it all. Rival 
promoter Bob Arum responded with typical fight biz diplo- 
macy: “I mean, this guy is really so dumb.” But that doesn’t 
explain Oscar, at least not entirely. 

De La Hoya, who turned pro after winning gold in the 
1992 Olympics, was a gifted lightweight and junior welter- 
weight, lightning quick, courageous, and tough. When his 
body forced him to campaign at higher weights he lost effec- 
tiveness but remained boxing’s own Elvis. Young women 


threw him their underpants. He earned the biggest purse 
ever paid in boxing when he fought Floyd Mayweather, who 
beat him, but just barely. After all receipts were in, his take 
was around $50 million. A poor kid from East LA, he used 
to carry around a food stamp salvaged from his youth. He 
showed it to me years ago. “I don’t ever want to forget where 
I came from,” he said. When I first started covering boxing 
an old-timer told me, “There’s no middle class in boxing.” 
Either you travel to a fight in a private jet or an old Toyota. 
Oscar made it onto the jet. 

When Vittorio Parisi, a Renaissance man from (where 
else?) Italy, learned of the coup at Ring he e-mailed his res- 
ignation from its ratings board in protest. (His name is still 
listed on the board’s roster, but Parisi says this is against 
his wishes.) He sent me a copy of the e-mail, and with the 
permission of Parisi, a symphony orchestra conductor who 
operates his own boxing website in Italian, I sent it around 
to others in the boxing world. Among the responses was 
one from Debbie Caplan, a contracted publicist for Golden 
Boy, who copied in all forty-two respondents: “I for one am 
glad to know that Ring will be in the most capable hands of 
Mike Rosenthal. The Journalists [sic] that will be joining the 
effort are true professionals and boxing experts.” This, by the 
way, is the same Debbie Caplan who'd insisted that a sensa- 
tional series of photos depicting De La Hoya in drag were 
Photoshopped. When they first raged across the Internet in 
2007, she told the New York Daily News, “They’re not real. 
His head’s too small and it doesn’t even look like his body.” 
Four years later, after coming out of rehab for cocaine and 
alcohol, Oscar, to his credit, admitted that was him in the 
fishnets and lipstick. 

The Ring, like so many enterprises in the global economy, 
ended up a small piece of a much larger business network, 
and it wasn’t terribly important to the owners who con- 
trolled its destiny. It was “old” media that could be picked 
up cheaply—for less than seven figures, bragged Schaefer—by 
elements of the industry it covers. It’s as though General 
Dynamics bought Newsweek, which then pumped out prose 
favoring bigger Pentagon contracts. Not hard to imagine in 
a world where lifelong Republican fixer Roger Ailes runs a 

“fair and balanced” twenty-four-hour propaganda network. 
Maybe the rest of the world is just catching up to boxing, 
which was corrupt and brutal from the start, but at least 
entertaining. 

Ring provided me with a forum to raise intractable 
issues I couldn’t personally resolve. By the time it snatched 
my years-long refuge, the magazine embodied much that 
was loathsome about the fight game. I’d already said just 
about everything I wanted to say about boxing in my 2009 
novel The Barfighter. Golden Boy, for all the wrong rea- 
sons, tore me away from the sport at last. I didn’t have the 
strength to do it myself, but the parting was inevitable and 
overdue. Now I try to mimic the attitude of ex-fighters. 
Invariably broke six months after retirement, they voice 
no regrets. CJR 





IVAN G. GOLDMAN’s next novel, Isaac: A Modern Fable, will be released 
in April by The Permanent Press. 
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THE REPORTER’S VOICE 


The Accidental 
Correspondent 


When war came to his home, 


Taliban and was twice detained by them. 
While covering the fighting in Libya ear- 
lier this year, he was detained and held 
incommunicado for two weeks. Now 
based in Beirut, Abdul-Ahad rejects the 
idea of distinguishing between Western 
and local journalists. “Good journalists 
can be local or Western, and bad journal- 
ists can be local or Western,” he says. The 
Western journalists who reported on Iraq, 
he adds, “deserve thousands of medals.” 
At the same time, he thinks that all jour- 
nalists, Western and local, have missed— 
and continue to miss—key aspects of the 
Traq story. Michael Massing interviewed 
him by phone during the summer of 2011. 


Ghaith Abdul-Ahad found his calling 


Few Western correspondents have a background as unique as 
Ghaith Abdul-Ahad’s. A native of Iraq at the time of the US inva- 
sion, he was working as an architect in Baghdad while dodging the 


draft. When American forces occupied the city, he went to work as a 


translator for The Guardian and later became a fixer for The New 
York Times. An amateur photographer, he also began taking pho- 
tographs for Getty Images. (A selection appeared in the 2005 book 


Unembedded.) In 2004, he became a correspondent for The 
Guardian in Iraq, and in 2008, he received a British Press 
Award as foreign reporter of the year. As an Iraqi covering Iraq 
for a Western news organization, Abdul-Ahad was able both 
to gain access to sectors of Iraqi society that were off limits to 
most outsiders and to examine them with the detachment of a 
reporter. He made a particular point of getting to know Iraqi 
insurgents. He was in Fallujah before the US assault on that 
city in April 2004, and in Najaf when Shia militia battled US 
troops that summer. Later, in Afghanistan, he traveled with the 





MICHAEL MASSING is a contributing editor to cJR and the author of 
Now They Tell Us: The American Press and Iraq, a collection of essays 
originally published in The New York Review of Books. 

The Reporter’s Voice is a yearlong series of oral histories of accom- 
plished reporters, begun in our November/December 201] issue as part 
of csR’s celebration of its fiftieth anniversary. 
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My Life Completely Changed 

For me, the 2003 invasion was at the 

time a welcome event. When I was 

twenty-one or twenty-two, I was 

drafted. I went to the place where they 
were sending university graduates off 
to training camps. I wouldn’t do it. Why 
would I subject myself to that horrible 

treatment—and under Saddam? So I 
ran away. From 1998 to 2003, I studied 

architecture and then worked as an 

architect in Baghdad, and during that 

whole period, I was dodging the draft. 
It was difficult, but not extremely so. 
Before, you couldn’t have lasted two 

or three weeks, but in the late nineties 

and early two thousands, the regime 

was crumbling from the inside—from 

sanctions, from poverty, from twenty 
years of conflict and war. You could 

buy fake military ID cards or forge your 
papers. I’d do odd jobs here and there, 
living in the architects’ offices and doing 
the work on the side. But by 2003 the noose was tightening 
around me; people started coming around and asking ques- 
tions about me, and three of my friends were detained. It was 

a race between the start of the American bombing and the 

mukhabarat finding me. 

I had a French friend in Baghdad who worked for the UN, 
and we would sit in a café and drink, smoke, play backgam- 
mon, and talk politics. Before he was evacuated, he gave me 
his cameras. I kept a journal during the war as a way of teliing 
him what was happening. I also went around the city, taking 
pictures of bombed buildings. I wanted to record the impact 
of the war on the city’s architecture. 

It didn’t take long for the security service to find me. Three 
days before the fall of Baghdad, I was detained and taken to 
mukhabarat headquarters and interrogated. At one point, 
they took me and stood me up against a tree. I didn’t know 
if they were using a mock execution to scare me or actually 
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trying to execute me. I was interrogated for eight to ten hours. 
I then bribed the officer interrogating me—fifty dollars and 
one of my cameras—and he let me go. 

On April 9, while standing in front of my house, I suddenly 
saw these big armored vehicles going by. The Marines were 
there, in East Baghdad. With them were all these people 
dressed like soldiers, but in blue helmets and vests. They 
were journalists. I just walked behind the American troops 
as they went to Firdos Square and watched them pull down 


the statue of Saddam. There were far more photographers 
and journalists than Iraqis in the square. In a situation like 
that, something in the back of your mind tells you to record 
every single moment because this is history, but I had no 
film in my camera. 

That evening, I couldn’t sleep. My whole life had com- 
pletely changed. When I was born, Saddam was there. He 
became this god, this mythical figure. Then one day, you 
wake up and he’s not there. I wanted to see his palace from 
the inside, so the next day, I walked to it. I passed American 
checkpoints, saying that I was a British journalist. When I 
reached the entrance to the Green Zone, there was fresh 
blood in the street. At the gates of the palace, the soldiers gave 
me an escort to show me around. I remember thinking how 
banal it all was; I was expecting something much grander. 
When I was done, I went to a bridge to take a shortcut home, 
but there was fighting on it and the soldiers told me I couldn’t 
pass. I saw an suv coming and hitched a ride. I said, “I’m a 
British journalist.” “Oh,” they said, “we’re British journalists.” 
It was James Meeks from The Guardian. I said, “Okay, give 
me a ride, and I’ll show you the city.” We drove around, and 
that afternoon he hired me as a translator. 

I had learned the basic English they teach in the schools 
of the Middle East, but for two years before the war I had 
decided to stop reading Arabic and just listen to English. For 


fifteen or sixteen hours a day, I listened to the BBc World 
Service. That’s how I got into journalism. I translated for 
The Guardian for three weeks. Then I worked as a translator 
and fixer for The New York Times for nine months. After the 
Times, I started stringing for Reuters—mainly reporting, not 
writing. Then, when a reporter for The Guardian who was 
writing a column was unable to continue, they asked me to 
substitute, and I started writing a biweekly column. 


A Disastrous Mistake 

In April 2004, with the insurgency exploding, I said to The 
Guardian, “Look, I’m going to Fallujah, Karbala, and Sadr City, 
would you be interested in photos and text?” They said yes. 
I spent a month traveling with the insurgency—it is much 
easier to get to them as a photographer than as a writer, 
because as a photographer you share the danger with the 
fighters, and that allows you access. This was the beginning 
of my reporting. 

I was trying to put a face on the insurgency—to describe 
these people while not falling into the trap of making them 
martyrs or heroes, but not demonizing them either. In 2003, 
when the insurgency was getting started, I really couldn’t 
understand why people were fighting. We had just gotten 
rid of Saddam—‘Just give it a chance,” I thought. But when 
you talked with them, you realized their frustrations. The 
Sunnis were losing their jobs, the Shia majority was taking 
over. And there was the extreme, almost criminal stupidity 
of the Americans. I mean, what were they thinking? 

Up until 2005, most of the media—even the liberal media— 
were thinking, “What can we do to make things work better 
in Iraq? How can we stop making these mistakes?” They 
were not questioning the whole enterprise of the war, the 
invasion, the occupation. That was a disastrous mistake. How 
many voices came out criticizing the war in 2003-2004? Very 
few. At the end of 2004 and in 2005, the situation changed 
and people became critical, up to the point of confessing 
that the war was a mistake. But from 2003 to 2004, no one 
said these things. I didn’t say these things. During the first 
two or three months, when I saw the chaos, the burning, 
the looting, I thought, “If only the Americans would do so 
and so, everything would be okay and there wouldn’t be 
any insurgency.” But by the middle or end of 2003, I started 
questioning the whole enterprise. By 2004, I had come to the 


‘ conclusion that it was wrong. But the media in general—CNN 


and others—kept going with the narrative of “How can we 
fix the war?” In the first two years, the media must take a 
huge responsibility for selling the war to the people—to the 
Americans and the British. 


Dehumanizing a Whole Population 

The civil war also took some time for people to grasp. We 
went through a whole year where people asked, “Is this a 
civil war? Is it civil strife?” “Do we call it a civil war?” Now, 
I feel sick when I remember this. This whole notion of prog- 
ress—we had to highlight it, even while people were being 
massacred in Baghdad. 
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Up close Ghaith Abdul-Ahad took this photo of Shiite militia fighters during a 2004 battle in Najaf. 


Embedding added to the problem. Once you cover 
a group of people through the prism of an occupation— 
through the tiny windows of armored vehicles—you demon- 
ize a whole nation. It happened to me when I embedded. 
I was sitting in the back of this armored vehicle, a Stryker. 
There were no windows. You saw the street through a 


thermal camera. Everything that was moving was black;: 


everything that was not moving was white. I saw all these 
black figures walking around the vehicle, and suddenly I 
began to see them not as human beings but as a threat. They 
were ghost-like aliens walking outside this cone of safety. 
I thought, “Kill them, shoot them.” I had so much fear and 
hatred, because one of them could be carrying explosives. I 
wasn’t thinking about what was happening in the minds of 
those people—how they’re disoriented, how they’ve turned 
into these killing machines because of the war. No, you 
describe them as ignorant and ungrateful. You dehumanize 
a whole population. 

Still, today, Iraq is described as progress, as being a stirring 
example of democracy in the region. It’s such a huge, massive 
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lie. What has the US achieved? Eight years, so much money, 
so many people killed. Then you leave Iraq, and, again, you 
have a terrorist state. I don’t want the Americans to stay, but 
I want people to come to terms with the fact that Iraq is not 
better off than it was in 2003. Yes, fewer people are being 
killed, but in ten years’ time or five years’ time, people could 
go back to killing one another, because you haven’t solved 
the central problems: corruption, sectarianism, one-party 
rule, militia control of the security apparatus. 


The New Mukhabarat 

During six or seven years of reporting on Iraq, I managed 

to create a space for myself where I enjoyed the benefits 

of being Iraqi and used those benefits to report on Iraq. Yet 

when I wrote, I didn’t write as an Iraqi. But earlier this year 
[2011], when I was in Iraq, I didn’t enjoy that space any longer. 
I just felt the anger. Because now it’s a conflict not between 

the Iraqis and the Americans—it’s a conflict between cor- 
rupted political elites, warlords, and militiamen, and 29 mil- 
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lion Iraqis. Every person I talked to who’s been detained 
was tortured and released from jail only after paying $5,000. 
Before, Iraq was ruled by one mukhabarat, now it’s ruled by 
six or seven. In terms of democracy and human rights, the 
country is not much different from Syria or [Qaddafi’s] Libya. 

Neither the Western nor the Arabic press is doing a good 
job on this. Only the local Iraqi TV networks are doing good 
investigative reporting on corruption in the government and 
abuses of power by the security services. I speak as one of 
the few Iraqis who have benefited massively from the war. 
It ended my running-away period and provided me amazing 
opportunities. Yet I think it was a mistake—a disaster. 

In 2001, I was sitting in a taxi in Baghdad, listening to the 
radio. An Iraqi news reader was talking about planes hitting 
buildings in America, about buildings falling down, in a very 
Armageddon-like way. That was ten years into sanctions, ten 
years after the 1991 bombing. Baghdad had been bombed 
from 1993 to 1998. So there was no love whatsoever between 
Iraq and America. And yet I couldn’t find a single Iraqi who 
would say that September 11 was a good thing. Everyone 
thought, “This is crazy; this is madness; this is wrong.” Now 
in 2011, in the bars of Beirut, you see Western-minded people 
who say that September 11 was a good thing. This change has 
happened because of the Iraq war. It has driven both Sunnis 
and Shia to such levels of extremism. The viciousness, the 
massacring—people have lost their sanity. And all because 
of the war. 


Kabul and Saigon 

After my experience reporting on the Iraqi insurgency, I tried 
to replicate it with the Taliban in Afghanistan. Before I went, 
I assumed that the Taliban had learned their ideas and beliefs 
in the madrassas of Pakistan and were imposing them on the 
people in the villages of Afghanistan. But it wasn’t like that. 
A lot of what we call Taliban extremism is the local village 
culture of Afghanistan. The Taliban did not come and make 
the men wear beards, because everyone was already bearded. 
Every single woman wore a burga when she went to town. 
This was their culture. 

I eventually realized that the Arabs in al Qaeda in Afghani- 
stan were more hard-line than the Taliban. The Arabs 
wouldn’t pray with the Taliban because they thought the 
Taliban weren’t pure enough. 

I also was struck by the way people—NGo workers and 
journalists and diplomats—live in Kabul. It’s very much like 
what I’ve read about Saigon during the war there, the French 
restaurants and the parties. In Iraq, journalists and NGO 
workers couldn’t live openly like that, but in Kabul, where 
there’s such wretched poverty, you see all these restaurants 
and guest houses. That was very awkward, very strange. 


Still Missing the Story 

In Libya, I think journalists repeated many of the same mis- 
takes as in Iraq. Every single media outlet followed the same 
narrative, which is that of the rebels against the evil Qaddafi. 
Qaddafi was evil—there’s no doubt about that—and the rebels, 


the freedom fighters, were good. But why did the Qaddafi 
people keep fighting? We missed that part of the story, and 
it might say something about what happens next in Libya, 
now that Qaddafi is gone. 

When I was in jail in Libya—and I was not suffering 
from Stockholm Syndrome—I got to talk to two officers. 
I’ve talked before to security and intelligence officers in 
Syria, Iraq, and other Arab countries, especially under Sad- 


Still today, Iraq is 
described as progress, as 
being a stirring example 
of democracy in the 
region. It is such a huge, 
massive lie. 


dam. You got the feeling that intelligence officers working 
under Saddam didn’t believe in the system—it was just a job. 
They tortured people because they were part of the regime. 
In Libya, the two officers I talked to spoke about Qaddafi in 
such a way that they saw nothing else but him. They iden- 
tified Libya as Qaddafi. One said, “We love him; we really 
love him.” I was in jail and blindfolded—he had no need to 
impress or convince me. 


An ‘Architect,’ Once Again 

I travel on an Iraqi passport, which is very difficult. I can only 
go to failed states, like Afghanistan and Iraq and Somalia. 
I’ve been trying to get into Egypt for three years, but they 
keep rejecting my visa requests. The Arab world has shut 
the door on Iraqis, especially in the past three years. It has 
always been very difficult for Iraqis to go to Egypt, Yemen, or 
the Gulf region. You need a special security clearance even 
before you can get a visa. But now, because of the war, there 
are so many Iraqi refugees. It’s the worst possible passport if 
you want to be a journalist. I see this amazing revolution in 
Cairo and I have to watch it on Al Jazeera. (Actually, I prefer 
Al Jazeera English; it’s far more objective and professional. 
The standards are much higher in terms of reporting and 
objectivity. It can’t get away with the things that the Arabic 
stations can because it competes with the BBC.) 

In Beirut, you’re away from the front lines, and the poli- 
tics can actually seem petty. If you read the Lebanese press, 
you think you’re in some little mountain village, with these 
families who have been feuding for about five-thousand years. 

But Beirut is the only city in the Middle East where I can 
say in a taxi that I’m a journalist and not be scared. Elsewhere, 
you never know who’s working for state security—who’s 
monitoring you and who’s following you. In other countries, 
I say I’m an architect. cur 
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The Road Book 


Before Ernie Pyle went to war, he wrote about America 


BY KEVIN COYNE 


n the spring of 1932, Ernie Pyle took over as the new managing editor of The 

Washington Daily News, an afternoon tabloid whose rackety little newsroom 

occupied the third floor of a narrow building a few blocks from the White 
House. His desk was near the city editor and the telegraph editor, and among 
the headaches he inherited was to referee their competing demands for space 
in the paper. He was thirty-one years old, and it was a job he thought he was 
supposed to want: a top editor for a big paper in the newspaper chain he had 
joined soon after leaving Indiana University, at the start of what promised to 
be a vivid presidential campaign between Franklin D. Roosevelt and Herbert 
Hoover. He was miserable. 

Indoors was not his natural habitat. Pyle preferred to be out chasing stories, 
not inside shaping them, but he was such a swift, deft hand with copy—a dead- 
line poet who cou!d make lesser writers sing in voices they didn’t know they 
had—that his bosses at Scripps-Howard kept calling him off the hunt and lashing 
him to a desk. His frustration in his latest desk job only grew as he watched his 
reporters come back to the newsroom without the kinds of stories he wanted 
to put in the paper. 

“Keep your eyes open,” he wrote in a memo to his staff. “There are swell stories 
floating around your beats every day that you either don’t see or don’t bother to 
do anything about when you do see them.” 

He continued encouraging them in a tone that was almost wistful, as if he 
were addressing himself. “You can hardly walk down the street, or chat with a 
bunch of friends, without running into the germ of something that may turn up 
an interesting story if you’re on the lookout for it. News doesn’t have to be im- 
portant, but it has to be interesting. You can’t find interesting things, if you’re 
not interested.” 

Pyle himself was about as interested as a man could be, and he knew those 
interesting stories were out there because he had proved adept at getting them 
himself. To become managing editor he had left a job he loved as an aviation 
columnist, which was, in the era of Lindbergh and Earhart, something like be- 
ing a technology columnist at the dawn of Jobs and Gates. He regretted that 
decision now. 

“Routine and deadening,” is how he described the managing editor’s job in a let- 
ter to a friend. “It is hard and fatiguing work, and I get no chance to do any writing.” 

Then, in December of 1934, a bit of luck came his way: a lingering dose of flu. 
Pyle weighed 108 pounds (“small, frail...bashful and unimpressive,” as his first 
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editor described him), and when sick- 
ness got in him it tended to stay awhile. 
Head someplace warm, the doctor told 
him. Pyle loved to drive—not fast, but 
far—so he and his wife, Jerry, pointed 
their new Ford coupé south. 

They had fallen in love with the 
Southwest on an earlier journey, but 
this time as they passed through Ari- 


zona, New Mexico, even California, all — 


they found was an unsettling dampness. 
They gave up their search for the sun 
in Los Angeles, where, in the rain, they 
loaded themselves and their car onto a 
slow freighter for a three-week cruise 
that eased them through the tropics 
before delivering them back to the East 
Coast. There was a hole in the paper 
when they returned: the spot reserved 
for the syndicated columnist Heywood 
Broun, who was on vacation. Pyle filled 
it himself with an eleven-part series 
of the kind he had always dreamed of 
writing. 

“You know, my idea of a good news- 
paper job would be just to travel around 
wherever you’d want without any as- 
signment except to write a story every 
day about what you'd seen,” he had told 
a friend soon after first joining the News. 
Now, a decade later, that was just what 
he had done. 

Readers loved the stories, and his 
bosses did, too. The editor in chief of 
Scripps-Howard described them as hav- 
ing “a Mark Twain quality that knocked 
my eye out.” Pyle soon had a new job, 
and a $5 raise: $100 for six columns a 
week, about a thousand words apiece, 
mailed back to Washington from wher- 
ever he happened to land and find some- 
thing interesting. 

“I will go where I please and write 
what I please,” he wrote back to the 
friend to whom he had earlier com- 
plained about his job. “It’s just the kind 
of job I’ve always wanted and I hope I 
can make a go of it.” 

So on August 2, 1935, the day before 
his thirty-fifth birthday, he and Jerry 
started driving north in their coupé, 
spending $3.60 for twenty gallons of 
gas, $2.20 for lunch and dinner, and $2 
for a room near Doylestown, Pennsyl- 
vania—the first day of five years during 
which he crossed the continent twenty 
times, touched down at least three times 
in every state, and visited every coun- 
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try but two in the Western Hemisphere. 
“We have worn out two cars, five sets of 
tires, three typewriters, and pretty soon 
I’m going to have to have a new pair of 
shoes,” he later wrote. He filed some- 
thing like 2.5 million words. 

In 1947—after the war that brought 
Pyle fame, adulation, and death—his 
editor, friend, and fellow Hoosier, Lee 


thoroughly interesting and quite a few 
were delightful.” 

Delightful enough that, in 1989, when 
I took my own journey across America 
for my own road book, Home Coun- 
try was among the handful of books I 
brought along for the ride in my 1980 
Chevy Citation. I read it then to measure 
how the country had changed since Pyle 


‘I hope someday you will publish the 
book of mine that I like best) Pyle told 
his publishers. ‘That’s the book about 
my own country. About home. I think 
that’s the best writing I’ve ever done’ 


G. Miller, culled and stitched those col- 
umns into Home Country, a posthumous 

contribution to a familiar and persistent 

genre of American nonfiction: the road 

book. Home Country was also the ful- 
fillment of a wish that Pyle, when he 

uttered it, didn’t know would be among 
his last. 

“I hope that someday you people will 
publish the book of mine that I like best 
myself” he told his publishers before 
leaving for the Pacific theater in 1945—a 
trip that ended when, terminally curi- 
ous, he stuck his head up too soon from 
the roadside ditch into which he and his 
companions had leaped from their Jeep 


‘to seek cover from a Japanese machine 


gunner. “That’s the book with all the 
stuff I wrote before the war, the book 
about my own country. About home. I 
think that’s the best writing I’ve ever 
done.” 

It wasn’t, but then how could it be? 
As engaging as Pyle is about his tour 
through Monument Valley, it inevita- 
bly pales when compared to his walk 
along the beach at Normandy. But Pyle’s 
peacetime dispatches were, as Orville 
Prescott wrote in his review of Home 
Country for The New York Times, “more 
truly an authentic contribution to Amer- 
icana” than any of the other star colum- 
nists of the era. “And because Ernie Pyle 
was a good reporter and an extraordi- 
narily attractive personality all his col- 
umns were readable, many of them were 


was on the road. When I read it again 
recently, I saw that it was a measure of 
something else now, too—of how much 
journalism has changed since I was on 
the road. 


BECAUSE OF THE WAY IT WAS COBBLED 
together from Pyle’s daily columns, 
Home Country is, as the Times review 
noted, “necessarily choppy, scrappy 
and fragmentary.” It does not have the 
kind of narrative engine that drives road 
books like Travels With Charley or Blue 
Highways—a single, purposeful journey 
in quest of a big idea, incrementally ac- 
cumulating and dispensing wisdom 
along the route. What it does have is 
something it shares with Pyle’s far bet- 
ter-known collection of war columns, 
Brave Men: it has an index. 

My journey for my book was largely 
done in the dark—chronicling the 
Americans who went to work each 
night while the rest of the country 
slept—and Pyle’s index was a useful 
torch. It let me quickly find if he had 
been where I was going, and he usually 
had: Boston, St. Petersburg, Laredo, Se- 
attle, and plenty of other places about 
which he always had something inter- 
esting to say. 

But the index is also useful for the 
way it illuminates Pyle’s notion of what 
a reporter’s job is. The index consists 
entirely of the names of people and 
places; nothing but human beings you 
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could buttonhole with questions, or 
cities, towns, and crossroads where 
you might try to find a medium-boiled 
egg, crisp bacon, and some dry toast, 
his preferred breakfast. No entry for 
“Dust Bowl” or “Depression” or “New 
Deal” or “Civilian Conservation Corps,” 
although he wrote about all of those 
things. A few of the names are famous 
(Walt Disney, Gene Autry, George 
Washington Carver), but most belong 
to people whose one turn in the na- 
tional spotlight came when Ernie Pyle 
happened to bump into them. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt is in the-index, 
too, but when you turn to page 56, you 
find no commentary upon his policies, 
just a tenderly observed account of the 
way he maneuvered himself out of his 
touring car at his hotel in Rapid City, 
South Dakota: 


The President put both hands on one 
leg, and pushed downward, locking 
the jointed steel brace at his knee. He 
slowly did the same with the other 
leg. Then he put his hands on the 
side of the car, and with his arms 
lifted his body out and up and onto 
his legs. He straightened up. I have 
never seen a man so straight. And 
at that moment the tenseness broke, 
and the crowd applauded. The Presi- 
dent’s back was to the crowd, and 
he did not look around. It was brief 
and restrained applause....It was as 
though they were saying with their 
hands, “We know we shouldn’t, but 
we've got to.” 


Far more space in Home Country is 
allotted to the shepherds, hat-check 
girls, tugboat captains, crab fishermen, 
silver miners, moonshiners, revenuers, 
soda jerks, agate hunters, abalone divers, 
sharpshooters, and Death Valley cave- 
dwellers whom Pyle chatted up in the 
easy, unassuming way that led one of 
them to tell him, “Why, I feel like I’d 
known you all my life.” He didn’t think 
celebrities had cornered the market on 
interesting lives. “Every time I go to a 
night club I waste too much of the eve- 
ning down in the men’s department try- 
ing to find out from the whisk-broom 
boy how much he makes in tips,” he 
wrote when he was in Los Angeles and 
itching to get out. 

Pyle was much happier in a leper 
colony in Hawaii, or above the Arctic 


Circle in Fort Yukon, Alaska, with Maud 
Berglund, her three daughters, and the 
twenty-two dogs they used to run a 
trapline from their one-room log cabin. 
“Eleven months of the year they did 
not see a living soul,” he wrote. “They 
lived alone among snow and wolves and 
moose and mountains.” He was espe- 
cially fond of prospectors—Josie Pearl, 
in her tar-paper shack in the desert 
thirty-five miles outside Winnemucca, 
Nevada, is a particularly memorable 
one—perhaps because their trade so 
nearly resembled his own: hunting for 
shiny bits of light in a world so often 
dimmed by shadows. 

Pyle did much of his prospecting in 
the newsrooms of local papers, pick- 
ing up tips on where the good stories 
were waiting in each new town he vis- 
ited. He carried in his car, along with 
his carefully annotated AAA Hotel Di- 
rectory, a wooden box in which he filed 
leads, contacts, clippings—the raw mate- 
rial for future columns. His editors oc- 
casionally put in requests. “I don’t like 
that idea,” he said to a suggestion that 
he take a look at the impact of govern- 
ment relief efforts in one small city. “It 
sounds too important!” But he did take 
a look, and the resulting series was set 
in North Platte, Nebraska. He wrote an- 
other series, about the drought in the 
upper plains, that was good enough for 
Scripps-Howard to nominate for a Pu- 
litzer. (It didn’t win; the war is what fi- 
nally earned one for him.) 

Pyle traveled with one suit, three 
neckties, a supply of ten-cent white 
cotton socks, and a Borsalino felt hat 
that he finally lost on the set of a Joan 
Crawford movie, one more reason to 
hightail it out of LA. He would re- 
port for a few days, collecting mate- 
rial for several columns or more, and 
then hole up in a hotel room to write 
them in batches. He spent seven days 
in Monument Valley and the Four Cor- 
ners region, and then, sunburned and 
nursing a cold, spent the next week in 
an Arizona tourist cabin writing about 
it: twenty thousand words, enough for 
three weeks of columns. 

The job wore on him, a hole with 
his name on it that he had to fill ev- 
ery day, and he was irked by friends 
who regarded it instead as a permanent 
vacation. “One story a day sounds as 


easy as falling off a log,” he wrote in one 

column. “Try it sometime.” He tried to 

build up what he called his “cushion” 
of columns, the more weeks ahead the 

better, and to plump that cushion he 

sometimes told stories from his own 

life—sometimes serious (his columns 

about his mother’s stroke brought her 

sympathetic get-well wishes from 

across the country), and sometimes not 
(one of his most popular pieces docu- 
mented his struggle with a recalcitrant 
zipper on his trousers). 

When Pyle wrote about himself it was 
almost begrudgingly, as if he couldn’t 
quite figure why anyone would be inter- 
ested in the life of ano-account bumbler 
like him. He was a “funny little hothouse 
man—no chest, no tan, no muscle” in 
one column, “scared to death at meeting 
strange people” in another, and in still 
another he imagined what a historical 
marker might say in his birthplace of 


Home Country is 
full of shepherds, 
hat-check girls, 
tugboat captains, 
crab fishermen, 
silver miners, etc. 


Dana, Indiana: “In his later years Mr. 
Pyle rose to a state of national medioc- 
rity as a letter-writer, a stayer in hotels, 
a talker to obscure people, and a driver 
from town to town.” 

But that, of course, was why he was 
such a good reporter, and why the peo- 
ple he met found him so easy to talk to: 
he knew it was the story that mattered, 
not him. 


PYLE’S STAR DIMS A BIT EACH YEAR, AS 
his original readers—those who eagerly 
turned to his column during the war to 
learn what life was like for the soldiers 
overseas—gradually die off. So sparsely 
visited was the museum in his child- 
hood home that, in 2009, the state of 
Indiana cut its funding and demoted 
it from the ranks of state historic sites. 
His typewriter is now in the state mu- 
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seum in Indianapolis, and his home is 
open by appointment only, tended by 
volunteers. 
‘What also seems to have faded over 
the years is the journalistic genre Pyle 
was a master of: the “human-inter- 
est” story, as it was once so widely and 
quaintly known. Tethered only loosely— 
if at all—to the news, human-interest 


worth the attention of professional sto- 
rytellers? 

The traditional apprenticeship sys- 
tem of journalism tends to move re- 
porters steadily up a ladder from small 
stories to bigger ones. Young reporters 
cover cops and courts, maybe try some 
features and sports, at a small paper or 
station, learning how to get inside the 


What Pyle never forgot as he rose 
is that all stories are, at heart, small 
stories. All the best stories are built 
around human beings faced with 
something tragic or joyous. 


stories were based on the premise that 
humans were inherently interesting, and 
that other humans were interested in 
reading about them. Such stories remain 
a staple for metro columnists at daily 
newspapers, but theirs is a dwindling 
band. (A notable and enduring holdout 
is David Johnson at Idaho’s Lewiston 
Tribune, who for a quarter-century now 
has been opening the local phone book 
at random to find the subjects for his 
“Everyone Has a Story” column.) And 
cBs News recently resurrected the On 
the Road franchise once held by the 
late, and avowedly Pyle-esque, Charles 
Kuralt. 

But when the lives of non-newsmak- 
ers make it into the news these days, it 
tends to be for reasons other than simple 
human interest. They are usually char- 
acters in a larger drama, illustrations of 
a bigger story—the family fighting fore- 
closure, the unemployed breadwinner 
looking for a job. The Internet is dense 
with the minutiae of ordinary lives, from 
diary musings to elaborate video pro- 
ductions, but much of it is impenetrably 
private, and spread randomly across an 
unmapped wilderness. Fewer report- 
ers with Pyle’s kind of curiosity and em- 
pathy, or his regular forum, are artfully 
crafting all that minutiae into stories 
that, like his, speak to a wider audience. 
America has more than twice as many 
people now as it did during his Home 
Country wanderings. Are their lives not 
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lives of people unlikely to ever draw 
the attention of a glossy magazine or 
national network. But as they rise, they 
tend to leave those smaller stories be- 
hind; it’s the big stories, after all, where 
the prizes wait. What Pyle never for- 
got as he rose is that all stories are, at 
heart, small stories. All the best stories, 
no matter how big, are built around hu- 
man beings faced with something tragic 
or joyous, epic or transcendent. And he 
remembered that when he parked his 
Ford and crossed the Atlantic into the 
biggest story of all. 


THE INDEX OF BRAVE MEN, LIKE THE 
index of Home Country, is nothing but 
names and places: the servicemen Pyle 
interviewed, and the hometowns they 
left when they marched off to war. En- 
listed men outnumber officers. Gen- 
eral George Patton is not in the index. 
Captain Henry T. Waskow of Belton, 
Texas, is. 

“I was at the foot of the mule trail 
the night they brought Captain Was- 
kow down,” Pyle wrote in what might 
be my favorite sentence in all of journal- 
ism—an entire philosophy and method- 
ology in sixteen words. 

Waskow was a company com- 
mander in the 36th Division, fighting 
in the mountains of Italy, and he was 
loved by his men in a way that no one 
else would have ever known had Pyle 
not been there to witness it. Pyle was 


with them before Waskow died, and he 
was with them when Waskow’s body 
came down the mountain lashed to the 
back of a mule, and he was with them as 
they gently said their goodbyes. It was 
Pyle’s most famous column, taking up 
the whole front page of The Washington 
Daily News, and providing a narrative 
frame for the movie Hollywood made 
about him, The Story of G.I. Joe. 

For all his bashful, homespun, shoe- 
gazing manner, Pyle had some firm 
ideas about his trade. He was a stickler 
about his copy: “I try to make it sound 
almost like music,” he once wrote to 
Lee G. Miller, complaining about inju- 
dicious editing. “And often the drop- 
ping of a word or the cutting of one sen- 
tence into two shorter ones destroys the 
whole rhythm of it.” He had low regard 
for the reporters on the White House 
beat: “They’re all so goddamned smart 
and know everything—just a bunch of 
super boys out looking down upon the 
country hicks.” And he had what might 
be called, although not by him, a credo: 

“to make people see what I see.” 

You go there, and you get the story— 
that’s what he did in Fort Yukon, Alaska, 
and what he did in the mountains of 
Italy, and what he was doing when he 
died on Ie Shima. You don’t pontificate 
or speculate, analyze or muse. You go 
there and you ask and you watch and 
you listen and then you tell what you 
learned. You bear witness to the world 
beyond your readers’ world. You take 
them to the places and introduce them 
to the people they might otherwise 
never see. 

Home Country was Pyle’s boot camp. 
It was across those years of travel— 
years when, as he wrote, “I have no 
home....America is my home”—that 
he sharpened his eye as a reporter and 
his voice as a writer; that he proved 
big audiences would read small stories 
about ordinary people; that he came to 
know so well the country the soldiers he 
met later were fighting for. Overseas, in 
the war, he always asked those soldiers 
where they came from, and it was often 
someplace he had once been. cr 


KEVIN COYNE, an adjunct professor at 
Columbia’s journalism school, logged many 
fewer miles than Ernie Pyle when traveling 
across the country for his book A Day In the 
Night of America. 
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When the 99% Had a Paper 
The brief, wondrous life of PM 


BY CHRISTOPHER B. DALY 


FOR MONTHS, THE JOURNALISM WORLD HAD BEEN ABUZZ WITH THE RUMOR 
that Ralph Ingersoll, the editorial genius behind Time, Fortune, and Life, was 
leaving Henry Luce to start his own publication. Supposedly, it was going to be a 
daily newspaper in New York City. 

Finally, on the morning of June 18, 1940, Ingersoll was poised to unveil what 
he called not only a new newspaper, but a new kind of paper—a smart, ad-free, 
unabashedly liberal, writer’s paper, one with the wit of a magazine and the pace 
of a daily. It was to be called PM, and after many months of fundraising, design- 
ing, and fretting, it was ready. 

Then, the fire department showed up. 

During the frenzy to prepare the first edition, smoke began wisping through 
the PM newsroom near the corner of Sixth Avenue and Bergen Street in Brooklyn. 
While firefighters tromped around looking for the source (it turned out to be a 
minor blaze, most likely from an errant cigarette), Ingersoll and the staff soldiered 
on and got the paper out. 

Because there were no ads, PM had to be priced higher than the other dozen or 
so dailies in the city. Still, it had attracted more than 150,000 charter subscribers, 
and vendors at newsstands across the city were waiting. Months of pre-launch 
hype in other publications ensured that PM would not be overlooked; as the trucks 
rolled out, customers swarmed them, forcing the drivers to stop and sell copies 
out the back. People were offering quarters for a paper priced at a nickel. By day’s 
end, the entire press run—some 450,000 copies—was gone. 

The only problem was that the charter subscribers, the ones who were going to 
sustain the paper until it was profitable, never got copies of that first edition. The 
PM circulation manager lost the postcards with their names and addresses. This 
was typical of the way things went at PM. During the eight years it was published, 
it was a hell of a newspaper but a disaster as a business. 

It was an appropriately uneven beginning for a daily with big ambitions that 
blazed an important, if not widely acknowledged, trail across American journalism, 
then burned out as quickly as it came. Today’s new-media startups will no doubt 
recognize in PM’s story the money woes, the chaotic business practices, the struggle 
to stay alive and deliver a new kind of journalism. Some, too, will identify with its 
anticorporate ideology. But the real takeaway for our times is PM’s attempt, how- 
ever flawed, to produce a publication that serves the interests of people who are 
closer to the bottom than the top in terms of power and influence, the proverbial 
little guy. That attempt is what made PM great, and worth remembering at a time 


when the distance between the top and 
the bottom is as great as it’s ever been. 


MARSHALL FIELD III WAS AN UNLIKELY 
backer for an experimental left-wing 
publication. Born in Chicago, he was a 
grandson of the original Marshall Field, 
who had made a fortune with his epony- 
mous department store. In the winter of 
1905/06, his father committed suicide 
and his grandfather died, leaving the 
boy half of a $75 million estate. After 
serving in the First Illinois Cavalry 
during World War I (he was, after all, 
an accomplished polo player), Field 
plunged into a life of lavish estates, 
posh yachts, and quail hunts. When the 
Depression hit, Field experienced some 
kind of awakening. Divorced from his 
second wife, he began psychoanalysis in 
1934 and emerged a more mature per- 
son with a newfound social conscience. 
Field became, at mid-life, a liberal. He 
dissolved his Wall Street investment 
company and set up the Field Founda- 
tion to start giving away his money. 

Shortly before that time, he had met 
Ralph Ingersoll. A graduate of Hotch- 
kiss and Yale, Ingersoll had already been 
working for more than a decade near the 
top of the publishing world in Manhat- 
tan. He had joined The New Yorker in 
1925 as one of Harold Ross’s first hires, 
and served as Ross’s right-hand man, do- 
ing all sorts of editorial chores, includ- 
ing trying to flim-flam writers by stall- 
ing on their payments. The New Yorker 
founder was exasperated in 1930 when 
Ingersoll defected to the camp of Ross’s 
great enemy, the Time Inc. president 
Henry Luce, who made Ingersoll a top 
editor at Fortune. 

During the Great Depression, Inger- 
soll underwent a personal conversion 
similar to Field’s; both men even saw 
the same psychoanalyst, Dr. Gregory Zil- 
boorg. At Fortune, Ingersoll also came 
under the political tutelage of poet and 
leftist Archibald MacLeish, who ex- 
tolled the virtues of the labor move- 
ment, socialism, and Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

Through the mid-1930s, Ingersoll 
grew unhappy with running magazines 
for Luce, with whose right-wing ideas 
he increasingly disagreed. In 1937, In- 
gersoll took a month off and went to 
his country house in Lakeville, Con- 
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necticut, where he came up with the 
initial prospectus for what would be- 
come PM. Meanwhile, he continued to 
bounce around the Luce empire, and 


Ingersoll believed that 
advertising corrupted 
the English language. 


while working at Time he started try- 
ing to line up editorial talent for his se- 
cret project. It wasn’t hard. In an era 
when most newspapers and magazines 
were slashing their staffs, there was no 
shortage of writers and editors looking 
for work. Some ten thousand applicants 
poured in for fewer than 200 jobs. 

Securing investors proved more diffi- 
cult. Ingersoll, who was good at running 
publications, reckoned he would need 
about $5 million to launch PM. Even- 
tually, he decided to launch with about 
$1.5 million, which he raised in fifteen 
shares of $100,000 each. Field bought 
two shares. 

As editor, Ingersoll wanted others 
to know where his paper would stand. 
A phrase from his prospectus, boiled 
down a bit, became PM’s motto: “We 
are against people who push other peo- 
ple around.” With that call to arms, In- 
gersoll attempted to reinvent the daily 
newspaper. For one thing, PM would be 
beautiful. It was printed in a single-fold, 
stapled tabloid format. Stories would not 
jump from page to page, and color ink 
would break up the traditional gray col- 
umns of type. As in Time, stories would 
be organized into departments. Inger- 
soll insisted on high-quality paper and 
inks, because he wanted the photos to 
pop from the newsstand murk. In a snub 
to the Fortune set, there would be no 
stock tables. 

PM would be editorially innovative, 
too. Reporters chose their own topics 
and wrote in their own styles. Articles 
were edited lightly, if at all, in part as a 
matter of principle and in part out of 
necessity—Ingersoll acknowledged that 
he never managed to hire enough staff. 
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His most radical step was to shun 
advertising. (This was unusual, but not 
entirely unprecedented. A few other 
papers had attempted to survive on 
circulation alone—notably a Chicago- 
based paper called Day Book, which had 
been founded before World War I by 
E. W. Scripps and lasted about six years.) 
The business model for the big-city daily 
paper was, and still is, based on the dual- 
revenue stream: income from both ad- 
vertising and circulation. Despite many 
misgivings, all publishers had come to 
rely on ads, and most tried to ensure that 
their products were congenial environ- 
ments for bringing together advertisers 
and consumers. 

Ingersoll’s views on advertising 
traced back to his old boss at The New 
Yorker. Like Harold Ross, Ingersoll be- 
lieved that advertising corrupted the 
English language and threatened the 
independence of journalists by giving 
them a financial master. In PM, Inger- 
soll proudly dispensed with seasonal 
features urging women to buy entire 
new wardrobes, and proudly attacked 
wartime contractors without worrying 


First Pitch 


about retaliation from big advertisers 
like General Motors or Ford. 

Instead, Ingersoll planned to charge 
the top rate for subscriptions and let his 
readers support the paper. At first, PM 
went through some wild swings in cir- 
culation. From an early high of about 
400,000, the demand settled to about 
150,000 copies a day—which would have 
been fine, except that Ingersoll had cal- 
culated that his break-even point was 
about 200,000. He called his goal of 
250,000 readers “a substantial figure, 
but still no more than the weakest of 
the eight competing New York dailies.” 
Within months, the initial backers be- 
gan to panic. Just in time, Field stepped 
in and bought out all the other inves- 
tors for about twenty cents on the dol- 
lar, emerging as the sole owner for the 
bargain price of a little over half a mil- 
lion dollars. 


WITH FIELD’S MONEY AND INGERSOLL’S 
ideas, PM made quite a splash. Report- 
ers like I.F, Stone wrote hard-hitting 
exposés, revealing, among other things, 
how US companies shipped oil to Hit- 


From PM founder Ralph Ingersoll’s “A Proposition to Create a New 
Newspaper,” the prospectus he drafted in 1939/40 for an ad-free daily 


THE PROPOSITION. ON THE ONE HAND: THERE EXISTS IN ALL MEN, BUT 
particularly in men of intelligence and education, an inordinate desire to 
know what is going on in the world today. This desire is not satisfied by the 


existing daily press. 


On the other hand, there exists today all the facilities necessary to pro- 
duce a daily paper which would satisfy this curiosity. They simply wait to 
be organized into a profit-making venture... . 

A million words have been written on the baleful influence of advertising 
on journalism. The case is much confused by amateur critics, politicians, and 
cranks, But no honest, competent newspaperman will deny that the pressure 
generated by the existing advertising operation in daily journalism works 
consistently and without interruption against the interest of the reader... . 

We are against people who push other people around, just for the fun 
of pushing, whether they flourish in this country or abroad. We are against 
fraud and deceit and greed and cruelty and we will seek to expose their 
practitioners. We are for people who are kindly and courageous and hon- 
est. We respect intelligence, sound accomplishment, open-mindedness, reli- 
gious tolerance. We do not believe that all mankind’s problems are soluble in 
any existing social order, certainly not our own, and we propose to applaud 
those who seek constructively to improve the way men live together. We are 
American and we prefer democracy to any other form of government.... 
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Into Paris 2 


Hitler Already Planning Parade Under 
Arede Triomphe... Freneh Army Fulls Back 
On Either Side of Lost Capital 


~ 
‘Through Those Bowhverds and Stewets. the Corman Acney lo Marching Todor =, 


New media PWM’s first issue, June 1940 


ler’s Germany through Franco’s Spain. 
The paper also reported that the Red 
Cross segregated blood donations by 
race, and it took on big business, iso- 
lationist Charles Lindbergh, and the 


Catholic Church. Cartoonists like The- 
odor Geisel (later known as Dr. Seuss) 
lampooned bullies, and Hodding Carter 
critiqued the press, while Max Lerner 
handled most of the editorials. Margaret 
Bourke-White and Weegee shot photos, 
and Heywood Broun, Ernest Heming- 
way, Ben Hecht, and Dorothy Parker all 
contributed articles. 

One of PM’s trademarks was its ex- 
tensive coverage of the labor movement. 
After making historic breakthroughs in 
the 1930s, the cro unions in steel, auto, 
coal, and other heavy industries became 
important to the war effort. PM’s labor 
desk got a full page to fill every day, and 
the paper covered union elections as if 
they were congressional races. 

But content wasn’t all hard news and 
big ideas. While foregoing spreads on 
the latest fashions, PM told its readers 
how to look good in clothes they already 
owned. Editors also summarized the 
contents of ads that department stores 
ran in other newspapers, so readers 
would not miss out on sales. And PM’s 
use of photos, graphics, color, and maps 
would not be equaled until the launch 
of USA Today in 1982. 


The paper was unabashed about 
what it did and did not support. “PM’s 
own staff... embraced many shades of 
political opinion, all vehement,” wrote 
The New Yorker’s Wolcott Gibbs, but 
some articles of faith were absolute: the 
paper was consistently pro-FDR, pro- 
labor, pro-democracy. And from its ear- 
liest days, PM had one paramount en- 
emy: Adolf Hitler. Ingersoll and most of 
his writers shared the view that Hitler 
was an unprecedented evil. From that 
premise, they reached two tragic conclu- 
sions. One was that any ally in the fight 
against Hitler was welcome. Carried to 
an extreme, this caused most PMers, and 
many others on the left, to minimize or 
even deny the brutality and mass killings 
carried out by America’s ally in Mos- 
cow, Joseph Stalin. (This pro-Soviet 
bent would come back to haunt many 
PM contributors during the 1950s.) 

The other conclusion was that be- 
cause Hitler was so dangerous, any tactic 
in opposing him was acceptable. Indeed, 
years before Joe McCarthy’s Red Scare, 
PM’s writers led a disturbingly similar 
witchhunt for supporters of Hitler, us- 
ing many of the same deplorable tactics: 
the big accusation based on little evi- 
dence; guilt by association; the equation 
of dissent with treason; disregard for 
civil liberties; demands that suspects 
rat out friends and acquaintences. They 
were running a school for scoundrels. 


OVER THE YEARS, THE FINANCIAL 
losses at PM mounted, reaching $25,000 
a day. For all Ingersoll’s planning, PM 
was never really on solid ground. It was 
undercapitalized (“Between the high 
resolve to create a new kind of newspa- 
per and reality, there was a gap ten mil- 
lion dollars wide,” Ingersoll wrote later), 
and never managed to hire as many 
reporters, editors, and photographers 
as Ingersoll would have liked. It was 
also overpriced, so it never really caught 
on among the city’s blue-collar readers 
whose issues it trumpeted. Though PM 
could be for the working class, it would 
never really be of the working class. 
Field gave Ingersoll and the editors 
all the leeway they wanted; he some- 
times disagreed with things he read in 
“his” newspaper, but never interfered. 
From time to time, though, the publisher 
had to remind Ingersoll and the rest of 


the editorial team that there were limits 
to his generosity. As he once put it, “You 
know, Ralph, PM is not the New York 
Philharmonic. It is not an eleemosynary 
institution. J am not an eleemosynary 
institution.” Eventually, after losing at 
least $4 million on PM, Field insisted 
on a new approach. 

On Election Day in 1946, PM an- 
nounced that it would begin accepting 
ads. Ingersoll resigned the same day. But 
even with the new revenue, the paper still 
could not attract enough readers to break 
even, and in the spring of 1948, Field sold 
it. The new owners renamed the paper 
The New York Star, ran it for a while, and 
folded it for good in January 1949. 

It remains an open question whether 
PM’s collapse was inevitable. Many saw 
its demise as proof that a newspaper 
could not depend solely on circulation 
revenue, when all the competition had 
money coming in from circulation plus 
ads. Ingersoll also refused to recognize 
a basic fact: readers like ads—or, at least, 
some readers like some ads some of the 
time. In all probability, PM could have 
survived without major changes if In- 
gersoll had raised more money to begin 
with, and if the people in charge had 
figured out a way to peel more readers 
away from the Daily News—perhaps 
with more sports, scandal, or sex. 

In the end, the collapse of PM dumped 
a lot of talent on the market. Marshall 
Field turned his full attention to his 
hometown and bought the Chicago Times 
in 1947 to provide a liberal alternative 
to the arch-conservative Tribune. (Field 
later merged it with the Sun and lost $25 
million until the Sun-Times began paying 
off in the 1950s.) Ingersoll decamped for 
the wilds of northwestern Connecticut 
and reinvented himself as the publisher 
of a group of medium-size monopoly 
newspapers. I. F. Stone went on to found 
his famous Weekly, and the rest of the PM 
gang dispersed, but most did not go far, 
working for newspapers or magazines in 
New York City. As they told anyone who 
would listen, when PM died, American 
journalism became less progressive, less 
attractive, and less interesting. csr 





CHRISTOPHER B. DALY teaches journalism 
and history at Boston University. His history 
of journalism, Covering America, is to be 
published in March. 
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The Tea Party Paradox 


A democratic movement that is anti-democratic at heart 


BY ELBERT VENTURA 


IT REMAINS ONE OF THE MYSTERIES OF 
our political age: How did a Wall Street- 
spawned meltdown and the worst reces- 
sion in decades spark a populist reac- 
tion against government? In the 1930s, 
the failure of a Republican administra- 
tion and laissez-faire economics led to 
a leftward swing and the New Deal. In 
our time, the financial crisis seemed 
poised to catalyze a revived reformism. 
But mere months—weeks even—after President Obama’s swearing-in, angry Ameri- 
cans began gathering in living rooms and town halls and public parks to demand 
an end to government tyranny. 

Who are they, and what do they want? In the nearly three years since the Tea 
Party’s efflorescence, political observers and the media have sought answers to 
those questions. A third question—what are they capable of?—has already been 
answered. Many liberals and political elites scoffed when the army of tricorn- 
wearing, teabag-toting protesters first appeared. A midterm election and a hijacked 
government later, the smirks are gone. The Tea Party, it turned out, is a real force, 
and its impact has been nothing less than seismic. 

The last couple of years have seen a rush of volumes hoping to explain and ex- 
ploit the phenomenon, their titles matching the movement’s heat: Boiling Mad, The 
Whites of Their Eyes, The Backlash, Give Us Liberty, Mad as Hell. Theda Skocpol 
and Vanessa Williamson’s The Tea Party and the Remaking of Republican Conser- 
vatism might seem a latecomer, but it is in its own way well timed, arriving in the 
midst of a presidential campaign. What does the Tea Party do now that it has had 
a taste of governing? And where does American democracy go from here? 


The Tea Party and the Remaking 
of Republican Conservatism 

By Theda Skocpol and 

Vanessa Williamson 

Oxford University Press 

288 pages, $24.95 


AS ITS COMPARATIVELY BLOODLESS TITLE SUGGESTS, THE TEA PARTY AND THE 
Remaking of Republican Conservatism eschews rhetoric in favor of rigor. Skocpol, 
an influential sociologist and political scholar at Harvard (and, full disclosure, a 
member of the editorial committee of the magazine where I work), and William- 
son, a PhD student in government there, employ both qualitative and quantitative 
methods to give us a head-to-toe anatomy of the Tea Party movement. A system- 
atic and disciplined analysis, it is the definitive study of the Tea Party to date. 
Skocpol and Williamson see the Tea Party as neither solely a mass move- 


ment nor an Astroturf creation, arguing 

for something in between: a grassroots 

movement amplified by the right-wing 
media and supported by elite donors. 
To better understand their subjects, the 

authors went into the field, observing 
meetings and conducting phone and in- 
person interviews. 

For too long, a credulous mainstream 
media depicted the Tea Party as an up- 
rising of independents fed up with 
the dominant political parties. But as 
Skocpol and Williamson assert—and as 
other astute commentators have been 
saying all along—they’re not really new, 
and they’re hardly independent. Indeed, 
they’re little more than a hard-core fac- 
tion within the Republican Party—the 

“most recent incarnation of American 
conservative populism.” Come elec- 
tion time, “Tea Partiers do not engage 
in swing voting in general elections,” 
they write. “[T]hey support the enemy 
of their main enemies: they vote for can- 
didates that can displace Barack Obama 
and other Democrats.” 

It’s all aimed at reducing the size 
of government—or is it? One Virgin- 
ian voiced a typical, if debatable, senti- 
ment: “The nation is broke. It is bank- 
rupt.” But as others have noted, the Tea 
Party’s anti-government impulse, while 
no doubt deeply held, sounds more talk- 
ing point than principle when you sub- 
ject it to interrogation. The authors sur- 
prised some of their interviewees by 
asking if there was anything they liked 
about government. Forced to inspect the 
object of their hatred, Tea Partiers found 
things to applaud: national parks, health 
care for children through Medicaid, the 
grandeur of the nation’s capital. 

And, of course, entitlements. In sur- 
veys, Tea Partiers support Social Secu- 
rity and Medicare, even going so far as 
to back tax hikes to keep the programs 
funded; an oft-quoted sign at a Tea 
Party rally warned potential meddlers 
to “keep the government’s hands off my 
Medicare.” Critics have pounced on such 
incoherence as evidence that the Tea 
Party position is driven by self-interest. 
As surveys have shown, Tea Partiers 
tend to be white, churchgoing, wealthier 
than the average American—and retired. 

But Skocpol and Williamson reject 
such reductionism. As they point out, 

“Tea Party people know that Social Secu- 
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rity, Medicare, and veterans’ programs 
are government-managed, expensive, 
and funded with taxes.” In the Tea Party 
worldview, support for entitlements and 
abhorrence of government can coexist. 
There is, in fact, a principle here: it’s not 
that government shouldn’t provide ben- 
efits, it’s that they should go only to the 
deserving. “I earned it,’ many Tea Par- 
tiers told the authors in so many words. 

The implication, of course, is that 
there are people out there who haven'’t. 
The freeloader looms large in the Tea 
Partiers’ nightmares. “I would prefer 
that the moocher class not live off my 
hard work,” said one. Indeed, one of the 
revelations of Skocpol and Williamson’s 
interviews is that the specter of welfare 
continues to spook many conservatives. 
The anti-moocher strain assumes an ug- 
lier cast when you consider what the 
villains look like in Tea Party cosmology. 
As the authors note, “Compared to other 
Americans, including other conserva- 
tives, Tea Party participants more read- 
ily subscribe to harsh generalizations 
about immigrants and blacks.” Other tar- 
gets include the young, Muslims, and the 
poor—the parts of America that don’t 
look like the Tea Party. 

But some Americans have always 
privately held such resentments. The 
question is how dormant sentiment gets 
mobilized. Skocpol and Williamson ex- 
amine the crucial role played by media 
and conservative elites. Lest we forget, 
the catalyzing event for the Tea Party 
happened on television. CNBC’s Rick 
Santelli, reporting from the floor of the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange, called 
for a “Chicago Tea Party” for the na- 
tion’s capitalists to protest the govern- 
ment subsidizing “the losers’ mortgages” 
(those “moochers” again). 

From there, the right-wing echo 
chamber picked up the thread. Talk 
radio and the blogosphere promoted 
the Tea Party idea; Fox News essen- 
tially midwifed the movement, relent- 
lessly “covering” the rallies. A private 
resentment shared with friends is one 
thing. Amplified on national television, 
it becomes something else—perhaps an 
ethos. Tea Parties sprouted across the 
landscape in those early months, but it 
was Fox News that allowed those dis- 
parate groups to think of themselves as 
a nation. 
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No less important were the right- 
wing advocacy groups that jumped to 
exploit the ferment. Two of the biggest, 
FreedomWorks and Americans for Pros- 
perity, trace their roots to those libertar- 
ian bogeymen, David and Charles Koch. 
The groups have been around for years, 
albeit with limited impact. As New York 
Times reporter Kate Zernike wrote in 
Boiling Mad, FreedomWorks had actu- 
ally tried to use the Boston Tea Party as a 
metaphor for right-wing populist agita- 
tion way back in 2002. But it had to wait 
for the eruption of grassroots frustration 
for the idea to finally take hold. 

As Skocpol and Williamson report, 
Washington elites may not have started 
the Tea Party, but they have played a cru- 
cial role in keeping it going. While there 


have been occasional tensions between 


local leaders and the national appara- 
tus, the relationship between the two 
is symbiotic: national groups provide 
resources and information, while local 
Tea Parties give right-wing think tanks 
the ground game they’ve always lacked. 

That said, the future of that relation- 
ship faces serious questions. Having ral- 
lied their side to the polls during the 
midterms, the Tea Party has become 
a potential liability for the Gop as the 
general election approaches—an elec- 
tion that will feature a younger, browner, 
and more moderate electorate. The 
maximalist agenda that Tea Partiers de- 
manded from their representatives have 
helped bring congressional approval 
ratings to an all-time low. And the Tea 
Party brand itself is suffering. As Robert 
Putnam and David Campbell wrote ina 
recent New York Times op-ed, the Tea 
Party has become widely disliked—so 
much so that in surveys rating different 
groups in America, the Tea Party ranked 
even lower than atheists. 


FOR ALL OF SKOCPOL AND WILLIAMSON’S 
claims that the Tea Party is merely “the 
latest iteration of long-standing, hard- 
core conservatism in American politics,” 
the context in which it mushroomed 
gives the phenomenon a frisson of the 
new. Tending toward the apocalyptic, 
the Tea Party mindset saw in Barack 
Obama’s election something more than 
a Democrat taking the presidency—it 
was a symbol for an America that was 
becoming unrecognizable to them. 


The authors nod at this notion, writ- 
ing that the Tea Partiers’ “anger evinces 
a determination to restore that remem- 
bered America.” And that anger leads to 
something deeper and darker than a par- 
tisan reaction. In a movement riven with 
paradoxes, perhaps the most alarming is 
how a vibrant manifestation of democ- 
racy can itself hold such anti-democratic 
views. Skocpol and Williamson report 
that in all their interviews, they “never 
heard anyone acknowledge the need for 
two-way dialogue with other Americans 
who think differently from Tea Partiers.” 
Non-Tea Partiers who don’t hold the 
same views just need to be “educated.” 
And Democrats? Engaging them would 
be “a waste of time,” and compromise 
would “verge on the illegitimate.” 

The irony for American politics is 
that the Tea Party arrived just as a fer- 
vent believer in civic virtue assumed the 
presidency. Intellectual historian James 
Kloppenberg traces Obama’s political 
thought to William James’s philosophi- 
cal pragmatism and James Madison’s be- 
lief in democratic deliberation. Obama’s 
governing ethic is premised on the very 
act of dialogue. As Obama himself wrote 
in The Audacity of Hope, our democracy 
is “not a house to be built, but a conver- 
sation to be had.” That conversation, es- 
pecially between people who disagree, 
is the soul of the American experiment. 

Obama’s democratic faith has proven 
poignant, even tragic, in the face of an 
adversary that sees democracy less as 
a conversation than a scorched-earth 
battle. Indeed, Obama himself has lately 
abandoned those principles, shifting 
from conciliation to confrontation, to 
the relief of supporters who blanched 
at his repeated overtures to an immov- 
able opposition. 

The next year will be ugly. But the 
years after that will likely be ugly, too, 
and our hopes lie in that very thing the 
Tea Party hates the most—America’s 
capacity for change. In the meantime, 
this is the dolorous legacy that the Tea 
Party has left us: an ever-more radical 
GOP, yes; a hobbled presidency, sure; but, 
most important, the interment of good- 
faith deliberation as a central tenet of 
the democratic creed. cur 
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BRIEF ENCOUNTERS 


BY JAMES BOYLAN 


Eating Mud Crabs in Kandahar: | 


Stories of Food During 
Wartime by the World’s 
Leading Correspondents 
Edited by Matt McAllester 
California Studies in Food and 
Culture, No. 31 

University of California Press 
214 pages, $27.50 


NEARLY FORTY YEARS AGO, 
the New York Times book 
division published a volume 


called Correspondents’ Choice, | 


in which the newspaper’s 
then numerous and far- 
flung foreign staff listed its 
favorite restaurants and 
recipes. The book is redolent 
of those days when many 
Times correspondents were 
nestled as comfortably as 
ambassadors in the world’s 
capitals, ingesting the 
best—e.g., queux de bouef 
braisées au champagne. This 
new volume edited by Matt 
McAllester, Eating Mud Crabs 
in Kandahar, is another, say, 
kettle of fish. Representatives 
of the current Anglo- 
American generation of 
foreign/war correspondents 
write about the memorable 
food they encountered while 
covering often perilous and 
grimy stories in the troubled 
regions of the Balkans, 
Central America, the Middle 
East, and Asia. 

Janine di Giovanni recalls 
scrounging for food at the 
Holiday Inn in starving 
Sarajevo. The photographer 
and documentarian Tim 
Hetherington (Restrepo), 
killed in Libya in 2011, 
describes how US soldiers 
at an outpost in Afghanistan 
killed a cow for steaks. Sam 
Kiley, of Sky News, cannot 
forget the enveloping smell 
and taste of the air and water 
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| in Rwanda after the genocide. 


| Charles M. Sennott, now of 
| GlobalPost, offers a tender 
| reminiscence of responding 
| to the cravings of his 
| pregnant wife, Julie, before 
| the birth of their third son in 
| war-torn Bethlehem. 
There are nineteen essays 
| altogether, including the one 
by Christina Lamb of The 
| Sunday Times of London 
| that gives the book its title. 
| Her essay is a recollection 
| of traveling with Hamid 
| Karzai’s guerrillas in the last 
days of the Soviet occupation 
| of Afghanistan. She had to 
| eat almost everything placed 
| before her. But no, unlike her 
| companions, she did not eat 
| the mud crabs. 


| Backward Ran Sentences: 

| The Best of Wolcott Gibbs 
From The New Yorker 

| Edited by Thomas Vinciguerra 
Foreword by P.J. O’Rourke 
Bloomsbury 

| 667 pages, $22 paperbound 


| THE MOST UNIVERSALLY 

| remembered figures from 
the young years of The New 

| Yorker, which was edited by 

| the uncouth sophisticate 

| Harold Ross from 1925 to 

| 1951, are the light essayists 

| James Thurber and E. B. 


| White, the fame of each 


eventually buttressed 
by a shelf of best- 
sellers. Yet, prolific as 
White and Thurber 
were, they may have 
been outdone by 
their slightly younger 
contemporary 
Wolcott Gibbs 
(1902-1958), who 
estimated that in his 
years at the magazine, 


| from 1927 until his death, 
| he contributed more than 
| amillion words. But he did 


not write books, aside from 
| the obscure Bird Life at the 


| Pole (1931) and an essay 
| collection, More in Sorrow, 
| the final proof of which he 


was reading when he died. 
With most of his writing 
still buried in the files of 
the magazine, it was left to 
the enterprising Thomas 
Vinciguerra to compile 

this ample—perhaps more 
than ample—selection from 
Gibbs’s work. 

The collection shows that 
the best of Gibbs remains 
pointedly entertaining, 
starting of course with the 
famed 1936 profile/parody 


| mocking Time Inc’s Henry 
| Robinson Luce and the arch 


language called Timestyle. 
The article contains the 
sentence from which the title 
of this anthology is drawn: 
“Backward ran sentences 
until reeled the mind.” 
Another plum is the profile 
of Alexander Woollcott 
(no relation to Gibbs) the 
self-aggrandizing raconteur 
and model for the Sheridan 
| Whiteside character in The 
| Man Who Came to Dinner. 
| Gibbs sliced up Woollcott 


| with a blade so finely honed 
| that Woollcott was reported 
| not to have realized he 

| had been dissected until a 


friend told him so; once he 
understood, he refused ever 
to write for The New Yorker 


| again. Similarly rewarding is 

| the 1940 profile of the racket- 
| busting prosecutor Thomas 

| E. Dewey (“St. George and 


the Dragnet”), containing 


| plentiful hints as to why 


the American electorate 


| would not take to him as the 
| Republican candidate for 


president in 1944 and 1948. 
There are many theater 
reviews, varying in acuity. 


| Not surprising, Gibbs had the 
| reputation of being far from 
| sober while seated on the 


aisle. (He often is supposed to 
have said, “There is no such 
thing as one martini.”) Still, 
he stands as the only critic in 
Broadway history to write a 
successful play, his comedy 
set on Fire Island, Season 

in the Sun. The final item in 
the volume is titled “Theory 
and Practice of Editing 


| New Yorker Articles,” a 


compendium of thirty points 
that combine good advice for 
writers with the magazine’s 
offensive haughtiness. P. J. 
O’Rourke’s crisp foreword 
offers ten reasons for 
treasuring Gibbs’s work, 

the key repeated phrase 


| being “He was not fooled....” 


The evidence is plentiful 


| herein. cur 


JAMES BOYLAN is the founding 

| editor of the Columbia 
Journalism Review and professor 
emeritus of journalism and 
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THE RESEARCH REPORT 


The Algorithm Method 


BY MICHAEL SCHUDSON AND KATHERINE FINK 


JOURNALISTS RELATE TO THEIR AUDI- 
ences differently in the age of online 
news, according to C. W. Anderson, in 
recent articles in Journalism and the 
International Journal of Communica- 
tion (the latter an online-only journal 
at www.ijoc.org). Both articles are based 
on research Anderson conducted in 
Philadelphia newsrooms. (Anderson is a 
professor of media culture at the College of Staten Island and blogs for Niemani.ab; 
he received his PhD at Columbia’s journalism school where—full disclosure—he 
studied with Michael Schudson.) 

According to Anderson’s research, the journalist-audience relationship has 
changed in part because it’s now easier to comment on news stories in a fast and 
public way. Letters to the editor can be e-mailed rather than snail-mailed. Online 
letters stand a much better chance of being published, and with less editing, than 
the small percentage selected for print. And while letters to the editor are often 
hidden away in the op-ed section, where reporters can ignore them, online com- 
ments tend to be affixed right to the end of offending articles. 

And reporters are not thrilled. “Philadelphia is really full of a bunch of boorish 
jerks,” one reporter told Anderson after perusing comments on an article. That 
reporters often dismissed the comments as the work of “losers,” surely unrepre- 
sentative of the news audience as a whole, squares with earlier newsroom studies. 
What’s different now, Anderson contends, is that reporters aren’t surprised when 
they get audience feedback—they expect it, even if they often aren’t happy with it. 

What’s also different is that audiences now provide feedback unintentionally 
through online meirics (the running tally of which articles get clicked on the most). 
Reporters—who tear that a lack of clicks could cost them their jobs—watch these 
tallies, as do editors and publishers, because higher metrics mean higher online ad 
revenues. To that end, news organizations have enlisted the assistance of online- 
tracking software and programmer analysts to monitor the ongoing flow of data. 
Despite substantial doubt about the validity of click data (see Lucas Graves and 
John Kelly, “Confusion Online: Faulty Metrics and the Future of Digital Journalism,” 
2010, a report for The Tow Center for Digital Journalism), metrics have come to 
occupy the imagination of journalists and their organizations. 

Still, if audience feedback, albeit in an aggregated click form, plays a bigger role 


In this column, the authors 
cull current scholarly writing 
about journalism for fresh 
ideas. Suggestions for possible 
mention are welcome at 
editors@cjr.org. 
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in news decisions than it used to, could 
that mean that journalism is becoming 
more democratic? It depends on what 
you mean by “democratic.” Anderson 
examines three types of “outsider” 
media, each of which relate to the audi- 
ence differently and each of which, he 
suggests, encapsulates a different con- 
ception of democracy. Those in “algo- 
rithmic” media relate to their audience 
in an aggregated, big-data kind of way. 
In his prime example of that, Demand 
Media, news outlets generate articles 
to suit what people search for online. 
“How to Build a Tractor Plow” and 
“How to Cut Egg Shells With a Laser 
Beam” are a couple of market holes 
waiting to be filled with articles from 
Demand Media writers. 

But is this democracy? Of a mech- 
anized, marketized sort, yes. This 
“democracy,” with its “algorithmic audi- 
ence,” is worlds away from the public- 
journalism movement (Anderson’s sec- 
ond example of outsider media), which 
envisions a sort of journalist-mediated 
giant town hall, with a “deliberative 
audience.” It’s also vastly different from 
the participatory form of democracy 
embraced by citizen journalism outlets 
like Indymedia (Anderson’s third exam- 
ple), which encourage their audiences 
to “be the media.” To be sure, algorith- 
mic media also require audience par- 
ticipation—but only in an automated, 
aggregated clickocracy. There’s no 
opportunity for algorithmic audiences 
to explain why they clicked, whether 
they’re glad they did, or whether they’d 
click on something similar in the future. 

How might algorithmic media influ- 
ence public life? If algorithms come to 
dictate news decisions, how does that 
change what we read, and what sort 
of democracy we might have or want 
to have? Some media executives told 
Anderson that algorithmic journalism 
empowers audiences. Keep several 
grains of salt handy for that one! Per- 
haps the real power rests with journo- 
geeks—the reporter-programmers who 
create the algorithms, and whose anal- 
ysis of the resulting data drives news 
decisions down uncharted paths. csr 
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